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VICE-ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM REGINALD HALL 


Head of the Intelligence Department of the British Admiralty in the Great 
War. It was Admiral Hall’s department that intercepted the Zimmermann 
telegram, which on February 24, 1917, was handed to Ambassador Walter 
H. Page by Mr. Balfour, the Foreign Secretary, as described in this issue. 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


THE FAILURE of the French debt con- 
ference naturally raises the question of 
the wisdom of our whole policy toward 
Europe. The corner stone of that policy 
was written by the Senate irreconcilables. 
It was that, since Wilson wished to join in 
the League of Nations with the nations 
of Europe, those who opposed him should 
have as little to do with Europe as possible. 
There was added to that a kind of suspi- 
cion of Europe. This feeling dominated 
the Republican party. 

The debt question between the United 
States and the Allies, including the rep- 
aration question, created the same kind 
of problems that a reorganization or re- 
ceivership does in business. The natural 
way, especially for a business nation like 
the United States, to have settled it would 
have been to join a conference of all 
concerned, for threshing out a general 
understanding. This would have been a 
difficult task. It might have taken many 
conferences. But, if successful, it would 
have done more to stabilize European 
credit than the Dawes plan and probably 
would have provided us with as much 
payment as we shall get anyway. 

The main objection to this grew out of 
the irreconcilables’ suspicion of Europe. 
Why should we join a conference, one of 
the main objects of which was the stabili- 
zation of European credit? Hadn’t we 
done enough for Europe? Let Europe 


pay its debts and stabilize itself. So we 
washed our hands of Europe, except for 
asking that the different nations pay us 
what they owed us. The British came 
forward and paid us what they owed us. 
Various little debtors settled. The French 
came over but did not pay even what they 
could. We did not agree with them on 
what they could pay, but our debt com- 
mission offered them terms far more favor- 
able than the British. The solvent debt- 
ors have paid, the embarrassed debtors 
have not. As far as finances go we could 
probably have got this result at a general 
conference. 

The main question comes down to 
whether it is to our interest to have Europe 
stabilized and peaceful and, if so, whether 
that interest is vital enough to make us 
take a hand in general settlements. The 
last war made it apparent that a world 
war will drag us in and that, being the 
richest country, we shall probably have to 
contribute heavily to the expenses. Re- 
cent events indicate that the longer Europe 
is financially embarrassed the larger will 
be our final share of the accounting. It 
is not clear that the policy of washing our 
hands of Europe, except to ask that it pay 
us, is profitable in money. And there are 
indications that with our power, if we did 
take a hand in general settlements, we 
might do great good to Europe, with a 
resulting benefit to ourselves. 
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JOHN M. DAVIS FRED W. SARGENT 


FOUR NEW PRESIDENTS OF GREAT EASTERN RAILROADS 


Our railroads have undergone many changes in the years since the war, not only in operating and finan- 
cial conditions but in management. Four more railroads recently have chosen new presidents. W. W. 
Atterbury, noted not only for his peacetime work but for his achievements with our war transportation 
system in France, succeeds Samuel Rea as President of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Fred W. Sargent 
is the new President of the Chicago & Northwestern. John M. Davis heads the Delaware, Lackawanna, 
& Western, and Thomas C. Powell leaves the Erie to become President of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 
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HUGH GIBSON ROBERT WOODS BLISS 


MEN OF LONG TERMS OF SERVICE IN OUR DIPLOMATIC CORPS 


In his article entitled ‘ “A Quiet Reform in Our Foreign Service,” on page 45, Mark Sullivan speaks of 
“career men” in the corps who have reached high posts by promotion from the lower grades. Among 
them are Henry P. Fletcher, Ambassador to Italy, who has served twenty-three years; William Phillips, 
now in Belgium, who started as private secretary to Ambassador Choate in London in 1903; Hugh 
Gibson, now in Switzerland, who entered in 1908; and Robert Woods Bliss, who was appointed consul 
at Venice in 1903 after three years in the offices of the Secretary and the Governor of Porto Rico. 
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ALBERT BRITT HAMILTON HOLT 


EDITORS AND EDUCATORS WHO HEAD INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


One notable point about our new college and university presidents is that several were selected outside 

the field of education. Albert Britt, who becomes the new head of Knox College, has been a magazine 

editor almost continuously since his graduation from Knox in 1898, and Hamilton Holt, who becomes 

President of Rollins College at Winter Park, Florida, was editor of The Independent for many years. 

Dr. Max Mason, who becomes President of the University of Chicago, and Dr. John Martin Thomas, 

the new President of Rutgers University, are both educators. Dr. Mason was Professor of Mathematics 
and Physics at Wisconsin, and Dr. Thomas was President of Pennsylvania State College. 
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COLONEL FOULOIS COLONEL MITCHELL 


WHAT POLICY SHALL THE GOVERNMENT FOLLOW IN MILITARY AVIATION ? 


Dwight W. Morrow, who heads the President's Aircraft Board of Inquiry, has found great diversity of 

opinion among flyers as to the policy the government should pursue. Colonel William Mitchell would 

reorganize the whole plan of national defense and rank aviation with army and navy as a combatant 

arm. Lieutenant-Colonel Benjamin D. Foulois, the first army flier, favors an Army Air Service not 

subsidiary to the regular establishment. Commander John Rodgers, new assistant chief of the Navy’s 
Bureau of Aéronautics, does not favor a unified corps of military fliers. 
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THE ““CONSTITUTION,” FROM THE PAINTING BY CHARLES ROBERT PATTERSON 














From Carlton T. Chapman’s painting 


WHO SHALL SAVE THE HISTORIC “CONSTITUTION” FOR THE NATION? 


Ever since Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote his immortal poem, the right of the Constitution to be saved 

as a memorial to her victory at sea over the Guerriére has been securely established. Now, again, the 

question as to how we shall pay for saving this historic ship has come up. Shall the nation, in this 

time of economy in government, begrudge the payment of the sum necessary to keep that tattered en- 

sign flying, or shall it turn over the task to the pennies of the school children of our land? The subject 
is discussed editorially in the March of Events in this issue. 





FRANCE AND HER DEBT 9 


A Temporary Settlement 


THE SETTLEMENT of the French debt 
matter must be considered reasonably 
satisfactory, in view of the conditions 
governing the conference. The conferees 
on both sides conducted the negotiations 
with one eye on the subject before them 
and the other cast apprehensively behind. 
M. Caillaux was afraid that the French 
Chamber would repudiate him if he paid 
very much, and Mr. Mellon and the Presi- 
dent were afraid that Congress would re- 
pudiate them if they accepted as little as 
the French offered. 

Neither the French people nor the Amer- 
ican people had been very well prepared 
for the concessions which were necessary 
for a settlement. M. Caillaux’s predeces- 
sors had certainly done little to convince 
the French that substantial payments 
would be demanded, and the constant talk 
of the British settlement as a basis—which 
emanated from Administration circles— 
could hardly prepare American minds 
for even the concessions Mr. Mellon o.- 
fered, not to mention the terms suggested 
by M. Caillaux. It was a rather un- 
favorable background on which to work. 
It is not so surprising, therefore, that a full 
solution was not reached. The solution 
that was reached, if ratified, ought to keep 
the subject of the French debt from con- 
tinuing to be an active irritant between 
the two countries. The discussion of ac- 
tual figures unquestionably educated the 
public on both sides to a much more rea- 
sonable conception of the possibilities. 

If France pays us $40,000,000 a year 
for five years instead of the $20,000,000 
she was paying us, we are financially just 
that much better off. In return for that 
we forego adding interest at 5 per cent. 
to the main debt on paper. But as it will 
all be scaled down anyway it is no actual 
loss to give up this paper interest. 

But politically the result is not so good. 
The failure of the conference has not 
increased French good-will toward us. 
Nor does our failure to make France pay 
make the Italians more likely to face their 
debt. And the British who came forward 
and paid theirs at great sacrifice to them- 


selves can hardly help questioning the 
fairness of their unique distinction. 

M. Caillaux, if he likes, can fairly ac- 
curately congratulate himself upon obtain- 
ing much of what he came for. He wished 
to stop the interest piling up at 5 per cent., 
even if it was only on paper. This he 
did. He wished to pay small amounts for 
the first few years. This he accomplished, 
for $40,000,000 a year is about 1 per cent. 
on the debt. He wished a general settle- 
ment subject to permissive discussion of 
the terms later if France could not pay. 
He got a five-year settlement with a neces- 
sity for discussing the later payments five 
years from now, or the option of doing it 
before. 

But this, too, has its drawbacks. The 
arrangement did not insure the American 
Government’s raising the ban on private 
loans to France. It did not give any defi- 
niteness to the future to serve as a basis 
for France’s settlement with Britain and 
it did not create for France good-will in 
America. Had there been a general 
settlement the franc would have risen. 
As it was, it fell. The conference did, 
however, disclose to both peoples much 
that they had not realized before and 
which it is necessary for them to know 
before a real settlement can take place. 


The Spirit 
of the Irreconcilables 


THE DAWES PLAN, suggested by 
Mr. Hughes when Secretary of State and 
surreptitiously backed by our government, 
was a great success. Had it been officially 
sponsored by the government its success 
would have been the same, and any moral 
obligations or entanglements acquired by 
the United States would have been the 
same. It was to our advantage to have 
Germany get itself upon a sound money 
system and continue on the capitalistic 
basis. It is equally to our advantage to 
have France and Italy on a sound money 
basis, not merely because they owe us 
money, nor merely because they were 
partners with us in the great enterprise of 
maintaining liberal government, but be- 
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cause we need them as healthful partners 
in the great enterprise of maintaining the 
modern industrial era on a plane that will 
justify our civilization and by this justifi- 
cation give it continued life. 

In the Washington Conference Mr. 
Hughes transgressed the spirit of the ir- 
reconcilables. He made agreements, en- 
tangling agreements, with European na- 
tions. He trusted them and codéperated 
with them, and the result was most bene- 
ficial in the Pacific. Again, in suggesting 
the Dawes plan he departed from the irre- 
concilable spirit and, while he dared not 
work officially, it was effective. These are 
the two distinguished and successful acts 
of our foreign policy since the war. There 
has been more isolation and suspicion in 
our policy regarding the debts and it has 
been less successful. 

If we are interested in world peace, in 
the international confidence on which se- 
curity rests and which must precede limi- 
tations of armaments, we shall have to 
transgress the spirit of the irreconcilables 
if we are to achieve practical results. To 
do this, the public will have to be convinced 
of the wisdom of such a course. If the 
President is serious in his hope of further- 
ing the cause of limitation of armaments, 
he must prepare the American people for 
what sacrifices they are to make or what 
responsibilities they are to assume under 
his plan; for the United States is not likely 
to accomplish much by advocating meas- 
ures in which other nations make all the 
sacrifices and assume all the obligations. 


A Presidential Warning 


A LITTLE WHILE before the visit of M. 
Caillaux the President issued a plea to 
the American people to leave the debt 
issue in his hands and stop discussing it. 
The report from the White House said: 


No doubt was left that the President recognized 
the hardships of some of the debtor governments 
and the bad economic situations with which they 
were confronted. It was stated in the President’s 
behalf that the United States would not impose 
any terms that the debtors were unable to bear. 

It was said also that this government was very 
well informed as to the problems that confront 
the debtor nations and from other remarks the in- 


ference was drawn that the President felt that the 
American press should give the government credit 
for that knowledge and trust it to do the right 
thing in dealing with those nations. 

The newspapers, it was said flatly, ought to 
stand by the policy of their government. 


There seems to crop up naturally in the 
Presidential mind the idea that foreign 
affairs should not be subject to popular 
control. Once before a President stated 
it. Mr. Wilson instructed the public not 
to think about the war—to be neutral in 
thought. Mr. Coolidge now tells the 
press and the public not to put its mind in 
gear on the subject of the debts but merely 
to indorse his position. Regardless of 
whether his position on the debts is right 
or wrong, his position that foreign affairs 
is not a proper subject for public discussion 
in a democracy is indefensible. And, if 
any foreign affairs are to be discussed, why 
omit the debt question? 

The country was not at all unanimous 
on the debt issue, and especially was una- 
nimity lacking amongst those who had 
studied the matter. Moreover, the di- 
vergence of opinion arose from more than 
one cause. The ability of the foreign 
debtors to pay was estimated quite 
differently by such authorities as Senator 
Borah on the one hand and the National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., on 
the other, and neither quite agreed with 
the Treasury. Then there was a group 
who believed that the history of our par- 
ticipation in the Peace Conference and 
subsequent activity had a bearing on the 
debts, especially in the cases of France and 
Belgium. The President and the Treasury 
took cognizance of President Wilson’s 
promises to Belgium. Did Wilson’s ob- 
taining concessions from Clemenceau in 
return for a security pact which we never 
ratified give France some claim for miti- 
gation of the letter of the bond? 

It is confessedly a difficult subject, one 
affecting the country’s honor as well as 
its income and, therefore, particularly a 
question in which the President should 
welcome a frank and free discussion. The 
truth is, that one of the chief hindrances of 
our foreign policy is the comparative un- 
familiarity of the great public with foreign 





affairs. Nor can this be improved very 
quickly, but such discussion as does natur- 
ally arise should have the support and not 
the opposition of the President. 


The Senate's Delay 


IF THE PRESIDENT’S PLEA for sup- 
port was based upon a fear that France 
or any other nation was likely to get the 
best of us, he was unduly alarmed. Under 
the Constitution we have a considerable 
advantage over other nations. If M. 
Caillaux had agreed (as he was careful not 
to do) to a general settlement of the debt 
with us and had returned home and after 
some months had notified us that the 
French Senate disagreed with his action 
and it was, therefore, void, we should prob- 
ably accuse him of chicanery, especially 
if, meantime, American loans had been 
made to France on the basis of the settle- 
ment he made. This could happen, but 
it is not a habit in France. 

Yet we do things in this manner our- 
selves. If an administration makes an 
agreement which 33 per cent. of the Senate 
disapproves it can be and often is repudi- 
ated. As the party that is “out” practi- 
cally always has more than 32 Senators, 
any treaty can be defeated if partisanship 
happens to be running high. Added to this 
possibility is the possibility of sectional 
vetoes. A combination of Western states 
with comparatively small population can 
muster 32 Senators—the South can do 
likewise. At present the making of trea- 
ties and agreements with foreign countries 
is much more in danger of delay and 
obstruction than it is of any rash celer- 
ity. 

Under present circumstances both the 
vigor and the continuity of foreign policy 
are subject to serious checks and inter- 
ruptions. There is little likelihood that 
any positive settlement inimical to us 
will be agreed to on the debt question or 
any other. On the other hand, we may 


fail to ratify agreements of much value to 
ourselves and lose thereby; or—what is 
more likely—lose much from the mere 
fact that the cumbersomeness of our proc- 
esses makes the initiation and conclusion 


FRAMING A NEW AVIATION POLICY 
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of agreements too difficult to succeed ex- 
cept in the most serious cases. 

It might be wise, with our more frequent 
participation in foreign affairs, to make a 
change by which treaties should be made 
with the advice of the Senate and the con- 
sent of 51 per cent. instead of 67 per cent. 
of that body. 


For an Aircraft Policy 


THE SHENANDOAB’S LOSS with its 
toll of human lives, the failure of the San 
Francisco-Hawaiian non-stop flight, and 
the constant irruptions from Colonel 
Mitchell have resulted in a series of inves- 
tigations and inquiries that ought to help 
blow away the fog which infests the air at 
present. 

The investigations of the Shenandoah’s 
loss and of the Hawaiian flight should dis- 
cover whether these were occasioned by 
culpable negligence, bad administration, 
or the hand of Providence. These failures 
in quick succession, although not proving 
the fact, breed the suspicion that the 
administration of the Naval Air Service is 
faulty. The loss of the submarine S-5z 
raises the question whether the discipline 
and direction of the whole Navy Depart- 
ment is what it should be. 

The Navy Department has not been 
particularly fortunate in its recent chiefs. 
Mr. Denby was not a strong character, and 
Mr. Wilbur’s remarks on ‘“‘the bloody 
shirt” during the campaign, while not con- 
nected with naval matters, indicated a 
certain lack of judgment. The burden of 
proof is on the Secretary to show that his 
department is well run and to convince the 
public that it need not fear further dis- 
asters. 

The most important task of all is that 
before the President’s Aircraft Board of In- 
quiry, of which Dwight W. Morrow is the 
head. It is a board created to study the 
situation and advise the President what 
policy he ought to pursue concerning 
national defense. This normally would be 
the function of the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy, but at their 
suggestion the problem is presented to the 
Board of Inquiry. 
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The problem has certain set limitations. 
The naval policy of the United States is to 
have its naval force of the size for which 
Congress has made appropriations, within 
the limitations of the Washington Con- 
ference, and to have this naval force prop- 
erly proportioned and at all times ready 
to fight. What, then, is the proper pro- 
portion of aircraft and its accessories to 
the rest of our naval program? 

The military policy of the United States 
is almost the exact opposite of the naval 
policy. It does not provide an army 
ready to engage in any large military oper- 
ation. The intention of the National De- 
fense Act of 1920 was to maintain a very 
small regular army to serve as a laboratory 
for experimentation and instruction in the 
science of war. It was intended that the 
officers of the Army should be very highly 
trained and that the General Staff should 
have complete plans for the mobilization 
of the National Guard, the reserves, and 
conscripted man power if necessary. 
These plans must, of course, include ar- 
rangements for the necessary training of 
the full war-time force, its equipment, 
supplies, transportation, etc. 

What kind of an air force is necessary to 
fit in with this general plan? In peace 
times it must be comparatively small, but 
it must be capable of almost indefinite 
expansion. To make a program for such 
a force is obviously a more difficult under- 
taking than to make a program to meet 
our naval needs. In war the Navy might 
need to expand its planes and personnel 
10 times over, the Army might need to 
expand 1,000 times. In the last war we 
found that we could train men to fly 
faster than we could build planes for them 
to fly in. The fundamental problem be- 
fore the Board of Inquiry is how to 
maintain an aviation industry with com- 
paratively small army and navy orders in 
peace times and still have that industry 
able to expand to meet war needs. Not 
only must this industry survive but it is 
of the utmost importance that it reach the 
highest state of technical skill, for other- 
wise it will fall behind foreign designers 
of planes and engines. 

If such an industry should have to de- 


pend entirely on the Army and Navy for 
business it would certainly require a sub- 
sidy in some form or other. 


Other Factors in Aviation 


BUT HAPPILY there are other factors 
in the case. The Post Office is likely to use 
more airplanes than either the Army or the 
Navy. It is already a large user of them. 
So far, commercial aviation has been a 
failure in this country. Nor has it existed 
anywhere abroad except with the help of a 
subsidy. There is, however, good reason 
to hope that it can maintain itself and 
grow in the United States without subsidy 
if the government provide certain codper- 
ation. It has a choice of two courses. 
The government might let the aviation 
companies provide their own airways as 
land transportation companies provide 
railways at their own expense and sub- 
ject to taxes, in which cases commercial 
aviation will hardly thrive. Or, on the 
other hand, the government can follow the 
recommendations of Secretary Hoover as 
he outlined them before the Aircraft Board 
of Inquiry: j 


The Department of Commerce has been con- 
fident for the last two years that the development 
of the flying art has reached a point where it is 
near the possibility of self-supporting application 
to commercial transportation in the United States. 
In this belief we have advocated the creation of a 
Bureau of Civil Aviation, that the government 
might undertake to give services to commercial 
aviation comparable with those which the govern- 
ment has over a century given to commercial 
navigation. . . . 

Before we can expect to develop commercial 
aviation we must study the air routes from the 
point of view of the best channels through the air 
and in their relation to atmospheric conditions; 
we must provide for charting the air-ways; for 
lighting and marking them; for warnings of 
weather disturbances; we must undertake the 
development of ports; we must provide ultimately 
a body of law comparable to our merchant marine 
law; and without such service it is my belief that 
aviation can only develop in a primitive way. 

I believe that the establishment of regular air 
service in the United States is much nearer self- 
supporting commercial practicability than in 
Europe, and that in any event the margin of pos- 
sible initial loss in operating such a service in the 
United States at the present time is much less 
than is indicated by the volume of subsidies in 
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Europe, which I have said vary from 50 per cent. 
to 95 per cent. 

In fact, I believe that with three forms of 
practical assistance we can secure definite com- 
mercial service without any subsidies at all. And 
I wish to emphasize these propositions to your 
cominittee: 

First, the establishment of an aviation bureau, 
so as to provide the services which I have men- 
tioned. 

Second, we should contract out the carriage 
of the mail. It is my belief that such contracts 
can now be let for an amount not to exceed 80 per 
cent. of the postal receipts of the air mail. This 
income, together with the promise of additional 
revenue that could be obtained from express and 
passengers, appears to be sufficient to induce sub- 
stantial concerns to undertake these ventures. 

Third, the establishment of air ports at the 
important municipalities. This has to some ex- 
tent been already accomplished, and it appears to 
me to be the duty of either the citizens or the 
municipalities themselves. I am convinced that 
the time has arrived when the air port will be a 
necessary adjunct to each important town. 

It has been our national policy in the past that 
the docks and terminal facilities for water-borne 
traffic should be supplied either by the municipali- 
ties or citizens of our cities and not by the Federal 
Government. I believe that many of our munici- 
palities are prepared to furnish such facilities to-day 
if they could be assured of commercial service. 


Postmaster-General New is eager to 
extend the air mail routes and is constantly 
doing so. He also agrees with Secretary 
Hoover that the carrying of mail should 
be done by commercial companies on con- 
tract. Both Mr. New’s proposals and 
Mr. Hoover’s will cost money, but both 
together far less money than would either 
a direct subsidy or the constant mainte- 
nance of a war-time army aviation service. 


The General Problem 


THESE ARE SOME of the typical limi- 
tations and opportunities from which the 
Air Board of Inquiry is to build a policy 
which it can recommend to the President. 
Conditions in the United States offer better 
possibilities for an aviation industry, with 
business enough to keep it in advance of 
other countries in technique and with facil- 
ities to meet the tests of war, than do con- 
ditions in any country abroad. This is 
true in spite of the fact that commercial 
aviation is a commonplace activity there 
and almost non-existent here. 


A board made up of Dwight W. Morrow, 
Judge Arthur C. Denison, William F. 
Durand, General Harbord, Admiral 
Fletcher, Howard E. Coffin, Senator 
Hiram Bingham, Representative Carl 
Vinson, and Representative James S. 
Parker can be expected to outline a policy 
to make the most of these possibilities. 
What happens after that will depend in 
large measure upon whether the President 
can obtain from Congress the money and 
legislation necessary to carry out the 
policy—assuming, of course, his agreement 
with it. 

The side show to the whole problem is 
the constant demand of flying officers for an 
independent flying force. They are en- 
thusiasts over the possibilities of their 
branch of the service and very impatient of 
supervision or even codperation with the 
other branches of the service. They desire 
to become independent of the General 
Staff and to make a unified air service in- 
stead of a unified control of military policy 
—or, rather, some do, for there are vary- 
ing degrees of desire for independence 
amongst them. But, however moderate or 
extreme their demand, it all arises from 
a fine enhusiasm which upsets the sense of 
proportion. 

From the point of view of military and 
naval operations, the unified air service has 
little to recommend it. The primary es- 
sential for military success is unity of 
command. For a unified command to 
be successful the troops under that com- 
mand must be trained together—air 
service as well as other services. This 
is the fundamental principle which the 
advocates of a separate air service forget. 
But there is one point wherein the Army, 
Navy, and the Post Office need to 
work in unison—in their purchases. They 
have begun to facilitate the maintenance 
of the kind of aviation industry necessary 
by the government departments having a 
common policy in their purchasing and 
consulting with each other concerning their 
requirements. A needless number of types 
of planes and conflicting methods of pur- 
chase by branches of the government used 
to decrease the efficiency and increase the 
expense of airplane manufacture. 
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For an Esprit of Service 


THOSE WHO CONTEND that the air 
force can accomplish important business 
of war by itself, as well as acting as aux- 
iliary to other branches of the Army, are 
not basing these statements upon actual 
experience. They are counting upon the 
expensive performances of the important 
post-war planes. Bombing expeditions 
to destroy railroad bridges, ammunition 
dumps, and other military objectives were 
singularly unsuccessful during the war. 
Nor did airplanes as a separate force do 
any material damage at sea. The British 
troop ships, supply ships, and ammunition 
barges crossed the Channel in continuous 
streams within seventy-five miles of the 
German lines on the Belgian coast. From 
these German lines airplanes set out to 
bomb targets like the City of London, 
but never did they hit a troop ship or 
an ammunition barge. 

Since the Great War the French have 
had the largest air force. They are 
credited with 1,000 planes. Yet the Riff 


army holds out in the hills until artillery 


and infantry drive them out. No separate 
air force has routed Abd-el-Krim. Mar- 
shal Petain evidently lacks appreciation 
of aircraft as does our own General Staff. 
In all armies at all times the line has 
complained of the Staff. That is but 
natural, for the Staff has the infinitely 
difficult task of planning warfare, coérdi- 
nating all the different arms, and out- 
guessing the enemy. It takes more ex- 
ecutive ability than line service. But the 
line has to make good in fighting what the 
Staff fails in planning. As no Staff is or 
can ever be perfect, the line will always 
have a justifiable complaint. The officers 
who testified for the air service were line 
men and nearly all young ones. They 
knew little of the difficulty of maintaining 
an army. But they testified on the run- 
ning of an army, not on the running of a 
plane. 

A good deal of the testimony of the fly- 
ing officers indicated that they did not 
believe that the limitations fixed for the 
rest of the Army are applied to them. 
They seemed to feel that while the rest of 
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the Army fulfilled the requirements of the 
National Defense Act in being a skeleton 
organization, the air service should be 
maintained at full strength. 

It is probable that there should be 
changes in the management of the air 
service. It has been a constant source of 
agitation and disturbance. In its present 
state of mind it can hardly be of max- 
imum service. It is to be hoped that 
one result of the Board of Inquiry’s re- 
port will be to convince the air officers that 
the air service is going to remain a part of 
the Army and subject to the unified com- 
mand that covers the rest of the Army. 
It is also to be hoped that such changes are 
made as will give those men an esprit of 
service rather than a common interest in 
agitation. 

It might be that one of the difficulties of 
the air service is that it has too many 
officers. At present every plane that flies 
must have in it one or two officers. When 
they are young this is all right, but as they 
grow older and are no longer fit for flying, 
what is to become of them? There are not 
enough non-flying jobs to take care of them. 
Having spent most of their youth learning 
to handle the machine, they will not be 
fit to handle large numbers of men. It is 
quite possible that the French in taking 
half their pilots from the enlisted personnel 
are much wiser than we. There is reason 
to believe that men who make first-class 
chauffeurs could also make first-class air 
pilots. If the supply of Rickenbackers 
turned out to be large enough, the cost 
and character of the air service might be 
brought more in line with the other parts 
of the Army, to the greater efficiency of 
the whole. 

When the air service “finds itself,” so 
that it can become a homogeneous part 
of the Army and can codperate with the 
other services with sympathy and under- 
standing, there will be air service men on 
the Staff who will know the other branches 
and non air service men who will know 
aviation. Flying will be an integral part 
of the Army as are the artillery and 
cavalry now. Then may we expect the 
best from the air service and the best from 
the Army. 
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A Coming Battle 


SECRETARY WORK of the Interior 
Department is being severely attacked in 
the West for his reclamation policy. His 
chief crime is that he demands that the 
settlers on reclaimed lands meet their 
obligations to the government up to 
their capacity to pay. It is a formula ap- 
plied to Western settlers very like the for- 
mula applied to the French debt. The 
controversy is serious enough, but it has 
its humorous side in the fact that Senators 
and Congressmen particularly insistent 
that it is immoral to mitigate debts owing 
the United States Government by France 
are so clear as to the morality of mitigating 
the payment of debts owing the United 
States Government by their constitu- 
ents. 

When the reclamation policy was 
started, largely at the instigation of Sen- 
ator Newlands of Nevada, there were 
voices raised in the Senate questioning 
whether the government could collect 
from the settlers as private irrigation com- 
panies must do. These questionings were 
overridden. Reclaiming waste places and 
making the desert bloom appealed to the 
imagination. The task was held to be too 
big for private enterprise. The govern- 
ment embarked upon it with the general 
approval of the public both East and West. 
The Reclamation Service with a high 
esprit de corps succeeded in locating its 
projects without political scandal—no 
mean task in itself. It built its works 
with engineering skill and without graft— 
another notable accomplishment. It was 
attacked on two counts: that the works 
were of too permanent and costly a type, 
and that the land irrigated was not well 
chosen or that, if it was well chosen, the 
best methods of using it were not taught 
the settlers. 

For these reasons, and others, the set- 
tlers asked to be allowed to postpone, 
reduce, or omit their payments to the 
government; and they voiced their re- 
quests through their Congressmen with 
considerable success. Whenever the ques- 
tion of payment has come up recently, 
the depressed condition of farming has 


been added to the other reasons for not 
paying. 

Now the Secretary of the Interior has 
decided to make the settlers pay. He 
has gone so far as to turn off the irrigation 
water when they refuse. In consequence, 
he is getting the money owed the govern- 
ment, outraging the feelings of the settlers, 
and building up for himself and the Ac- 
ministration the hostility of a considerable 
bloc in Congress. 

Dr. Work presented his case in an article 
in the Outlook (September 29th): 


To-day we have over 6,000 farms with no 
farmers on them. The government has invested 
about $200,000,000 in reclamation projects of 
which $27,000,000 will probably never be collected. 
We have, worst of all, a disposition on the part 
of some delinquent settlers to repudiate their 
debts regardless of their ability to pay. 


Dr. Work says that this year his de- 
partment has adopted a policy in the 
collection of taxes hitherto not tried— 
that of requiring every person seeking 
to postpone payment to give the reason 
for his request. The result has been a 
renewal of collections where heretofore 
no payments had been forthcoming. 


On one project, which asked for the deferment 
of all payment this year, over $300,000 has been 
collected, although many individual payments 
were postponed. On another, where the petition 
stated that no one could pay, irrigators were 
given the privilege of meeting the payment in five 
installments. When opposition to this proposi- 
tion developed we served notice that water would 
be turned off. This resulted in payments being 
made by over 2,800 settlers, or go per cent. 

On another project, where fifty-five irrigators 
had paid nothing for from four to six years, direc- 
tion to turn off the water unless one year’s charges 
were paid brought payments from forty-five of 
the irrigators. 

Of course, many private debts are pressing and 
the price of farm produce has for several years 
failed to give the settlers the desired amount of 
working capital. I have felt sympathetic with 
all such conditions and have recommended help- 
ful legislation and we have practiced helpful 
administration. I have advised reductions in the 
interest rates which Congress enacted and the 
deferring of payments by worthy but temporarily 
insolvent settlers. We might even try to plan 
payments so that local creditors can be assisted. 

I believe, because of the sympathetic coépera- 
tion of Congress, together with the teachings of 
experience, that we are entering on a period-in the 
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history of Federal reclamation that will see it es- 
tablished on a permanent foundation. 

The Secretary’s outline brings up several 
interesting points. If the government 
loses 27 million dollars, or 13.5 per cent., 
of the 200 millions it has invested in irri- 
gation projects, that of itself is not a 
fatal loss. The loss is likely to be much 
greater. The government projects were 
planned on a non-profit basis. In conse- 
quence, there would be no profits from 
the successful projects to offset the losses 
on the unsuccessful ones, as there would be 
under private management. No matter 
how wise the government plans of twenty 
years ago had been there would have been 
some loss. Undoubtedly had the Recla- 
mation Service done as he suggests—had it 
carried one project to completion before 
another was started—there would have 
been less loss, but that would havecreated 
even more political opposition in the West 
than has Dr. Work’s policy of collecting 
the money owed the government. 

The twenty years of reclamation raises 
the question of the government’s ability 
to operate any business, especially one 
touching only part of the public, thereby 
giving that part a chance for special treat- 
ment. 

The reclamation history also raises the 
question of its wisdom in our national 
economy. Wasit wise to put this irrigated 
land on the market before demand for 
land would force private capital to provide 
the irrigation works? Private capital has 
financed hydro-electric projects more ex- 
pensive than any of these irrigation proj- 
ects. It was not the size of the under- 
taking but the lack of profits that limited 
private enterprise in this field. 

Even if Dr. Work succeeds in establish- 
ing Federal reclamation on a permanent 
foundation, there seems no good reason 
for the Federal Government to begin 
new projects. If private capital will not 
finance new projects the different states 
can enter the field, and they will be able 
to handle their own citizens better than 
the Federal Governmert has been able to 
do. Perhaps the states might even take 
over the present projects. 

In the meanwhile an important public 


official serving all the public is being 
attacked by a special interest because he is 
unwilling to favor that special interest. 
Unless and until that special interest 
presents to the general public evidence of 
the unfairness or unwisdom of Dr. Work’s 
course, the general public ought to rally to 
his support with vigor enough to prevent 
his being punished for doing his duty. 


Non-Essentials 


AN “ADVANCED THINKER” from 
India, named Sapurji Saklatvata, has been 
making himself a mild nuisance in England 
for some time. He decided to come to a 
meeting of the Interparliamentary Union 
in Washington. The organizations of par- 
lor Bolshevists and societies of cranks 
amongst us would have welcomed him. 
These are fairly numerous and quite well- 
to-do, and unquestionably Mr. Saklatvata 
would have had a good reception and en- 
joyable time had he come. However, the 
State Department refused him a visa. At 
first it seemed curious that the State De- 
partment should have bothered about this 
gentleman’s excursion, for his doctrine is 
neither new nor powerful. It is doubtful, 
even, if he could hold his own with some of 
our home-grown cranks. He might have 
found such competition as to give him the 
humiliating experience of feeling himself 
conservative. It turned out, however, that 
the State Department had a good reason 
for refusing his visa. There is a law on 
the statute books requiring it to refuse 
admission to all foreigners who voice 
revolutionary doctrine. It is not clear 
whether this embargo be for the protection 
of an infant industry at home or for the 
purpose of trying to kill such ideas. But 
in any case the Department of State had no 
choice in the matter, nor Mr. Saklatvata 
either, so our red rotaries must do without 
his inspiring message and he must content 
himself with an added notoriety at a dis- 
tance. 

The most curious thing about the whole 
performance is the seriousness with which 
this attack on “freedom of speech” has 
been taken. The theoretical limitation on 
the freedom of speech imposed by that law 





is too infinitesimal even for scientifit - 


measurement, not to mention practical re- 
sults. 

About the same time that Mr. Saklat- 
vata agitated the public mind it was dis- 
covered that certain Americans impelled 
by the instinct to fight had gone to the 
only war in sight to gratify their desire. 
They were flying for the French, against 
Abd-el-Krim’s Riffian army. The State 
Department again precipitated an emo- 
tional outburst amongst us. There was 
a law to cover them, too. In their case, 
however, the victims did not have to pay 
any attention to the law so long as they 
stayed with the French Army. So they 
continued to fight in the air where it 
pleased them in spite of the fact that tra- 
dition suggested that they should have 
joined the Foreign Legion and fought on 
foot or else confined their activities to re- 
bellions in Latin America. However, they 
have had to bear with excoriations from 
the American press to the effect that it was 
not heroic to drop bombs on Riffians who 
are fighting for their independence, there 
being an implied suggestion that these air- 
men should have chosen a side on which 
their chances of getting killed were great- 
er; also the newspapers seemed to believe 
that all bombsare asall-embracing as those 
Colonel Mitchell has reserved for battle- 
ships and the higher officers of the Army. 

All of which goes to show that we 
haven’t quite got back our sense of humor 
and proportion. These half-dozen Amer- 
icans who have joined what might be 
called an authorized fight ought not to dis- 
turb us so much when the amateurs 
amongst us kill a man or two every day in 
the pursuit of their profession of holding 
up a bank or robbing a jewelry store. 
These aviators are merely spiritual de- 
scendants of the Irish immigrant who, 
observing a fight in a saloon, went in and 
politely asked the barkeeper if it was a 
private fight or if any one could get in. 
The question of what course would be a 
fitting one for these aviators to pursue is 
not a case for the majesty of the Federal 
Government or for the humanitarian in- 
stincts of our great people to become un- 
duly disturbed about. 
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The :Prehibitpon. Situation 


“THIS MUCH MAY BE SAID with a 
good deal of assurance. In so far as the 
enforcement of the prohibition law proves 
to be a problem of large scale violations— 
that is to say, in so far as it is possible to 
check the present reign of lawlessness by 
stopping the supply of liquor at its major 
sources—the Federal Government may 
be held responsible for the adequate en- 
forcement of the law and begins to give 
fair promise of succeeding after a reason- 
able time. 

“Tf, however, the extent of protest and 
nonconformity which has developed in 
many sections of the country is so great 
that the illicit retail traffic will find ways 
to supply itself—if the damming of the 
stream occasions only an outbreak of a 
multitude of rivulets—then it must be 
frankly admitted that the Federal Govern- 
ment under our system of crime detection 
and judicial practice will not be able to 
deal with the situation. 

“Tt will then inevitably become chiefly 
the responsibility of the states and muni- 
cipalities which alone have facilities for 
dealing with minor offenses against statu- 
tory law, and it may even be said that if 
infractions of the law incident to the retail 
trade in liquor should continue on the 
present scale nothing but a sweeping 
change in public opinion can prevent the 
effectual nullification of the national pro- 
hibition act.” 

This is one of the most significant pas- 
sages of a report on our national experi- 
ment in prohibition issued by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. The author, F. Ernest Johnson, 
plainly would like to have prohibition effec- 
tive, yet there is no evidence that his desires 
have colored his judgment. His scientific 
and open-minded analysis of the facts he 
could collect makes his report of the utmost 
value. He takes care to point out that 
the data collectible is not sufficient to 
make a complete picture. Yet it is 
doubtful whether the full set of facts, if 
available, would lead to conclusions very 
different from those he reached. 

His main conclusions are that: 
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1. The saloon is, gone and. there is no 
desire for its return. 

2. The Federal Gevsenseat has not 
made a reasonable effort to enforce prohi- 
bition. 

3. If it does—and it seems as if it now 
intends to do so—it might dry up the bulk 
sources of liquor. 

4. If that succeeds, the state will be 
faced with illicit stills and small sources, 
and unless public opinion supports dry 
enforcement the states will not be able to 
make it effective. 


The Fundamental Difficulty 


IN HIS CONCLUSION Mr. Johnson 
gets to the real heart of the question when 
he says: 


But there is a dangerous fallacy in the often- 
heard statement that our failure to secure through 
prohibition the social results that had been desired 
and predicted is due solely to delinquencies on 
the part of enforcement officials. The fact that the 
adoption of a national policy by so overwhelming 
a vote should be followed so soon by a virtual 
nullification of that policy by important sections of 
the population signifies something much deeper 
than administrative inefficiency and failure. 
The scandals that have attended our experience 
with prohibition are part of the picture of what 
happens in a society like ours when such a reform 
is undertaken by political action. The illicit 
liquor traffic is quite as much the cause as it is the 
effect of the political corruption that is associated 
with it. The fundamental fact is that a large 
part of our people are unconvinced with reference 
to the liquor traffic. The trouble is with the 
people more than with their government. 


The fundamental difficulty with the pro- 
hibition amendment is that it violates our 
system of government. It has been held 
to be legal by the Supreme Court, but 
that does not guarantee its coincidence 
with the governmental instincts of the 
people. The people have been used to 
governing their personal habits by local 
customs and standards enacted into law. 
These vary considerably with local condi- 
tions. The habit of local self-government 
is a strong and invaluable one, one of 
more importance to the nation even than 
the difference between growing temper- 
ance slowly and immediate prohibition. 


These two quotations from Mr. John- 
son’s report might indicate that it is less 
optimistic over the possibilities of en- 
forcing the Volstead Act than it is. He 
says that it is not enforced now, that the 
facts warrant a certain amount of doubt as 
to whether it can be enforced in its present 
form, but that they also warrant a hope 
that it can be, and he evidently would 
desire to have the effort made. 

And all decent citizens, whether their 
judgment be more favorable or less favor- 
able to the chances of the successful en- 
forcement of the law, must agree with him. 
The people having instructed their ser- 
vant, the government, to enforce that law, 
the government has no option but to en- 
force it to the best of its ability. So far © 
it has not done that nor has it had the 
frankness to tell the public what measure 
of success and failure it has attained. It 
is to be hoped that General Andrews, the 
new head of prohibition enforcement, will 
not only make a real effort to accomplish 
his very difficult task, but will also make 
public his estimates of his success or failure. 


Its Social Consequences 


MR. JOHNSON HAS COLLECTED con- 
siderable data on the social effects of such 
prohibition as we have had. It is not very 
conclusive either way. For instance, there 
is no reason to believe that the increase in 
crime is due to prohibition any more than 
to the increase in savings bank accounts or 
vice versa. Propaganda both for and 
against prohibition has been full of illogical 
deductions of its results. Mr. Johnson 
does a great service in undermining this 
mass of special pleading and specious 
argument. His study is of great useful- 
ness in itself and will be of even more 
value if, as he hopes, it does “stimulate 
more adequate study of the social conse- 
quences of prohibition.” The aim of all 
right thinking people is a state of national 
temperance which will help maintain the 
physical, moral, and financial well-being 
of the people, to be attained by the most 
practical means which does not destroy 
some other essentials of a healthy and 
well-ordered society and government. 
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An Unworthy Economy 


ONE OF THE GREATEST of the shrines 
of American patriotism is the frigate 
Constitution, which, in a war marked 
principally by reverses to American arms, 
valiantly fought several successful en- 
gagements with ships of the British Navy. 
She is properly an object of affection, and 
is the only ship the United States Navy 
ever possessed that has permanently 
touched the hearts of the whole country. 

Yet, honored as this old ship is, she is 
again in danger. She was saved once by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’s poem penned 
when a callous Navy Department pro- 
posed her destruction. But now she is in 
danger again. 

She is old and rotting and is liable to 
sink at her pier. To remedy this pitiable 
condition Congress, in its wisdom, has 
generously granted permission to the 
Navy Department to recondition her— 
given permission, that is, without setting 
aside any fund for the purpose. So the 
Secretary of the Navy, anxious and willing 
to do what he can, is trying to cull enough 
pennies from the school-children of the 
country to pay the trifling bill the work 
will cost. 

Economy is properly the watchword of 
the Administration, but this is not econ- 
omy. This is pure niggardliness, or neg- 
lect, and unworthy of the United States. 


Significant Celebrations 


THIS MONTH BRINCS two notable 
occasions in education. It is fifty years 
since the University of North Carolina 
reopened its doors after the Civil War. 
When it reopened after the carpet-bag 
government left North Carolina, it was 
as dilapidated and ill-nourished an educa- 
tional institution as ever began the task 
of holding the lamp of knowledge up to 
the sight of an unlettered and poverty- 
stricken society. But it had a sturdy in- 
heritance and in fifty years it has become 
one of the most successful state universi- 
ties in the country. Its success is founded 
upon its own service and upon an increas- 
ingly effective state school system. It is 
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an important anniversary. The reopening 
of the university is about as good a point 
to begin the record of progress as could be 
found, and in fifty years education in the 
South has done much to make good the 
destruction caused by slavery, the war, and 
Reconstruction. 

The other celebration is the opening of 
the new medical school at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. It also is a mark of the South’s 
progress. This medical school is not a 
“‘good medical school for the South.” In 
building, in equipment, in personnel, it is 
on a par with any medical school in the 
country. It has not, of course, the size, 
history, or distinction of Johns Hopkins, 
Harvard, or the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in New York, but its buildings 
are better than those of these older insti- 
tutions, and its personnel is as distinguished 
as could be gathered together by any new 
institution. 

These two celebrations are cheerful 
signs of the return of the South toward the 
level of the rest of the country in education, 
after which all else will follow. 


The South in Education 


THE SOUTH IS INCREASING its per 
capita school expenditure a little more 
rapidly than are the other states. This 
has not always been true. On the con- 
trary, the Southern states have always 
been considered backward educationally. 
From the period prior to the Civil War, 
when planters employed tutors and the 
merchants of the cities sent their children 
to private schools, the South inherited a 
traditional attitude toward universal free 
education very different from that held by 
the other states. The active generation 
in the South to-day cannot remember when 
public schools were scarce and unpopular, 
but the passing generation can. Twenty- 


_ five years ago the South had not wholly 


shaken off the incubus of this traditional 
attitude. 

Aside from prejudices, however, there 
is an inescapable relation between per 
capita wealth and per capita expenditure 
for public schools, and prior to 1900 the 
sixteen Southern states were poor com- 
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pared with the others in the Union. They 
have not yet caught up, but they are gain- 
ing. In 1900 the per capita wealth of the 
South was $623, while the same figure for 
the others was $1,458. In the same year 
the per capita expenditure of the Southern 
states for public schools was $1.25, while 
that of the other states was $3.71. It 
might not be accurate to attribute this dis- 
crepancy entirely to traditional prejudice, 
but that prejudice was still playing a part. 

Since 1900 the whole nation has in- 
creased in both wealth and per capita 
school expenditures. In each of these in- 
creases the South has traveled a little 
faster than the other thirty-two states. 
Between 1900 and 1922 the Southern 
states multiplied their per capita wealth by 
3.05, while the other states multiplied 
theirs by 2.31. In the same period the 
South multiplied her per capita expendi- 
ture for schools by 6.67, while the others 
multiplied theirs by 4.73. 

It may be that this slightly greater ratio 
of expenditure to wealth has been inspired 
by the South’s greater need of progress, for 
in 1922 the South’s expenditure for schools 
was still only 0.44 per cent. of her wealth, 
while in the other states it was 0.52 per 
cent. The South, therefore, had not quite 
reached parity with the other states in this 
particular. It should have increased more 
rapidly. 


For Better Facilities 


SOME SOUTHERN STATES are in- 
creasing their per capita expenditure for 
schools more rapidly than others. North 
Carolina leads the list, having multi- 
plied her per capita expenditure by 16.66 
in the twenty-two year period. Louisiana 
is second, with an increase of 10.92 times, 
and Alabama third, with an increase of 
10.68 times. Maryland and Kentucky 
are the laggards, having multiplied their 
expenditure by only 4.29 and 4.10 re- 
spectively. 

This basis of comparison measures the 
rate at which educational facilities are 
being improved. It does not indicate the 
present relative rates of expenditure, for 
states that have been most energetic in 
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increasing their expenditures were lag- 
gards in 1900. 

Measured by this standard a different 
group takes the lead. North Carolina 
drops from first place to ninth, having 
spent only $8.33 per capita for schools in 
1922. Oklahoma takes the lead with an 
expenditure of $14.35. West Virginia, 
below the average by the former standard, 
comes second by this, having spent $12.20, 
while Missouri and Texas came third and 
fourth with $11.94 and $10.79, respectively. 
This shifting is explained by the fact that 
in 1900 North Carolina stood at the bottom 
of the Southern states on a basis of per 
capita expenditure, and in climbing to 
ninth place has made greater relative 
progress than any of the others, while 
West Virginia stood third in 1goo, and in 
stepping up one place made only a slight 
relative advance. On this basis Georgia 
is the tail-ender with an expenditure of 
$4.55 per capita, while Arkansas is next 
with $4.91. 

A few states that in 1900 were leaders 
in per capita expenditure for public schools 
have lost ground relatively, although they 
have all increased their per capita ex- 
penditures. While North Carolina rose 
from sixteenth to ninth place and Louisi- 
ana from thirteenth to seventh, Mississippi 
fell from eleventh to fourteenth, Arkansas 
from ninth to fifteenth, and Georgia from 
tenth to sixteenth. 

Neither of the foregoing comparisons 
measures the effort the people of the states 
are making for better educational facilities. 
To get at that it is necessary to take the 
wealth into account. Measured by this 
standard, Oklahoma again takes the lead, 
having spent 0.77 per cent. of its wealth 
for public schools in 1922. Texas comes 
second, with 0.536 per cent. and North 
Carolina is third with 0.488 per cent. 
Arkansas is again the tail-ender with only 
0.341 per cent. The two “monkey legis- 
ture” states, Tennessee and Kentucky, 
stand fourteenth and twelfth, and Georgia, 
whose legislature tried to enact similar 
legislation only last summer and suc- 
cumbed to the storm of ridicule from the 
entire state, is fifteenth by this, the most 
telling of the standards of measurement. 











THE ROMANCE 


Nothing but an imaginary line separates 
the backward Georgia and Tennessee 
from the progressive North Carolina. 
Nothing but a similar line separates the 
backward Arkansas from the progressive 
Oklahoma. Why should the people of 
one state be so much less liberal in support 
of their schools than the people of another 
that has no better opportunities for ob- 
taining the advantages of civilization? 
Does the difference lie in the people them- 
selves, in their leaders, or—what may seem 
the same thing, but isn’t quite—in a differ- 
ence in political machines? 


An Editorial Creed 


AS A LEAVE-TAKING of the reader at 
the end of one of his books the first editor 
of this magazine, Walter H. Page, put 
down the words that follow. They em- 
bodied the principles upon which he wrote 
his editorials and on these same principles 
and in this spirit his successors endeavor 
to discuss the March of Events. 

“Tf any reader of what I have written 
shall find anywhere a single word of bit- 
terness, I pray him to rub it out. For 
I have not meant to write such a word. 
Sympathy for all, and for all toleration; 
pity for many, and for some affection; 
against ignorance and narrow-mindedness, 
war to the end; but bitterness toward no 
human creature. 

“Nor have I ever meant to complain, 
for complaint furthers no man on his way. 
If the world does not please us, the least 
we can do is to try with cheerfulness to 
make it more to our liking, and, the harder 
the task, the more good-will we need.” 


The Locomotive Celebrating 
Its Centenary 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO George 
Stephenson ran his locomotive on the 
Stockton & Darlington Railroad. Rail- 
reads were common in those days, but 
steam locomotives were not. The railroad 
cars were pulled by horses. These rail lines 
competed with toll roads and canals, all 
using horse power. When, with Stephen- 
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son’s experiment, the locomotive became 
practical on the rail lines, such lines be- 
came supreme in land transportation all 
over the world and for a hundred years 
they have maintained that supremacy. 

In this country, pioneer railroading had 
the fascination for the inland boy that the 
clipper ships had for the seacoast young- 
ster. Railroading was as dangerous as 
the sea and as romantic. The building 
of the transcontinentals, the opening of 
every section of the country by little rail- 
roads pushing here, there, and everywhere 
under the adventurous drive of American 
expansion comprises a great chapter of 
American history. Only recently have 
disappeared the great railroad figures, 
builders, manipulators, speculators, giants 
who played with the destinies of empires 
greater than European countries. And 
as they went, the electric locomotive and 
the automobile appeared to contest the 
supremacy of the iron horse. Its doom 
began to appear in predictions. It was to 
follow the great men it served. Electricity 
and gasoline spelled its end. 

But these prophecies of extinction were 
greatly exaggerated. Locomotive design 
had improved but slowly before this new 
competition began. Recently it has taken 
on a new activity. During the last fifteen 
years the so-called “‘modern locomotive” 
has come into being, with a firebox with a 
brick arch to store heat and then to dis- 
tribute it evenly, an outside valve motion 
to take the place of the Stephenson link, 
means of using power for handling the re- 
verse gear, mechanical stokers, and other 
devices making possible locomotives that 
are both larger and more economical. 

These improvements slowed down the 
tendency to substitute electric locomotives 
for steam ones. And in the last three years 
still further advances have been made; 
the three cylinder engine has appeared. 
The old compound engines with two high 
pressure and two low pressure cylinders — 
have generally disappeared except in the 
Mallet type, which has two sets of driving 
wheels. The three cylinder engines have 
not the complications of the compound 
type. It is a “simple” modern locomo- 
tive with a third cylinder which delivers 
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power to the driving wheels through 
a crank axle. This type has already ap- 
peared on twelve American roads. They 
have not been in service long enough for 
extensive data to be gathered, but on the 
Lackawanna the three cylinder engines 
are hauling passenger trains that used to 
take an engine and a helper. The Louis- 
ville & Nashville reports increasing train- 
loads by 8 per cent. and reducing fuel 
charges by 16 per cent. with them. 

All this is in the direction of better 
machinery, fewer men of higher training, 
and better pay. As long as the steam 
locomotive can progress in this direction 
rapidly enough it will stay with us. The 
essence of American life is more brains and 
mechanical power, less human drudgery, 
and a higher standard of living. And 
along with such practical considerations 
sentiment makes us glad to see the loco- 
motive, which is so bound up with the 
history of the country, maintain its place 
instead of following the clipper ship out of 
the sea of life and into tradition. 


Servants and ‘Progress 


IN THE DECADE following the Civil 
War there was one domestic servant for 
every forty people in the United States. 
In 1920 there was one domestic servant 
for every sixty people. Mechanical prog- 
ress has made this reduction. In place of 
the work of a maid carrying, cleaning, and 
filling kerosene lamps there is the work of 
engineers and linemen supplying electri- 
city. Food is prepared by manufacturers, 
so that the burden of cooking is lightened. 
Pipes carry water that servants used to 
carry. Vacuum cleaners help sweep. The 
telephone runs errands. By all these con- 
trivances things are done which servants 
used to do, so that now servants are not 
only less in proportion than they used to 
be, but the life of those that remain is far 
less taxing. 

From the democratic as well as the eco- 


nomic point of view this reduction in ser- 
vants is a sign of progress. If a man who 
used to need three servants to wait on 
him in order that he might work can now 
get on with two, one is released for more 
productive work and to a more independ- 
ent state of mind—to the consequent 
benefit of the community. 

The study made by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board is authority for 
the statement that the proportion of farm- 
ers has dropped nearly 26 per cent. and 
the proportion of farm laborers nearly 50 
per cent. in the fifty years between 1870 
and 1920. Power and improved methods 
have enabled a smaller proportion of our 
people to raise the crops of the country, 
and on the average the agricultural work- 
er’s life is easier than it used to be. 

In the meanwhile, an ever-increasing 
proportion of our people is going into in- 
dustry and commerce. Fifty years ago 
there were 65 industrial or mechanical 
workers and 2 clerks in every 1,000 of 
population; in 1920 there were 121 workers 
and 27 clerks. Measured in terms of 
shorter hours, higher pay, and a better 
standard of living these workers too 
are much better off than they were in 
the ’70’s. 

Thomas Jefferson used to feel that a 
democracy was best founded on an 
agricultural population; he also felt that a 
democracy could be maintained only by 
an agricultural population. This feeling 
maintains itself up to the present in the 
idea that farmers make the best citizens. 
But the purely agricultural states have not 
produced better political methods and 
sounder economic ideas, nor have they 
showed more material progress or a more 
democratic spirit than those states in 
which industry flourishes. 

The gradual change from a nation pre- 
dominantly agricultural to a nation pre- 
dominantly industrial has left our people 
more content with t esent and full of 
hope for the future. 
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NE day, in the latter part of Febru- 
() ary, 1917, Page was requested to 
call upon Mr. Balfour at the For- 
eign Office. Mr. Balfour quietly handed 
the Ambassador a sheet of paper—a docu- 
ment that, in its influence upon American 
policy, proved to be the most sensational 
that the European War had so far brought 
forth. This paper contained the message 
that will be immortal as the Zimmermann 
telegram. It disclosed the preparation 
Germany was making for war with the 
United States. It was a message from 
the German Foreign Office in Berlin to 
Von Eckhardt, the German Minister in 
the City of Mexico. As Germany had no 
satisfactory method of communicating 
with Mexico, this telegram had been sent 
to Count Bernstorff in Washington, with 
instructions to forward it by cable to the 
German Minister in the Mexican Republic. 
This latter diplomat was directed to enter 
at once into negotiations with Venustiano 
Carranza, President of Mexico, and to 
make an alliance with Mexico for a joint 
German and Mexican invasion of the 
United States. 

In case this invasion succeeded, Mexico 
was to obtain Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona—territory which she had lost to 
the United States as a result of the war of 
1846, and which was now to be treated 
as a kind of Mexican Alsace-Lorraine and 
be “redeemed.” The German plan also 
contemplated an attempt to detach Japan 
from her European allies and persuade 
her to join the Givens alliance. 
President Carrai%a, who, as subsequent 
events disclosed, looked not unfavorably 
upon this ambitious proposal, was the 
same Carranza whom President Wilson 


HENDRICK 


had supported for the Mexican Presi- 
dency among a multitude of revolutionary 
candidates. Carranza was President of 
Mexico, indeed, as the result of a succession 
of events that amounted almost to Ameri- 
can intervention. 

Page at once transmitted this informa- 
tion to the State Department: 


London, 
Dated February 24, 1917. 
Rec’d 9 A. M. 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington. 
5746, February 24 
In about three hours I shall send a tele- 
gram of great importance to the President 
and Secretary of State. 
PAGE. 


Page to the President 


London, 
Dated February 24, 1917. 
Rec’d 8:30 P. M. 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington. 
5747- February 24 
My 5746. February 24 
CONFIDENTIAL FOR THE PRESIDENT AND 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
Balfour has handed me the text of a 
cipher telegram from Zimmermann, Ger- 
man Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
to the German Minister to Mexico, which 
was sent via Washington and relayed by 
Bernstorff on January 1oth. You can 
probably obtain a copy of the text relayed 
by Bernstorff from the cable office in 
Washington. The first group is the num- 
ber of the telegram, one hundred and thirty, 
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and the second is thirteen thousand and 
forty-two, indicating the number of the 
code used. The last group but two is 
ninety-seven thousand five hundred and 
fifty-six, which is Zimmermann’s signature. 
I shall send you by mail a copy of the 
cipher text and of the de-code into German 
and meanwhile I give you the English 
translation as follows: 

“We intend to begin on the first of 
February unrestricted submarine warfare. 
We shall endeavor in spite of this to keep 
the United States of America neutral. 
In the event of this not succeeding, we 
make Mexico a proposal of alliance on the 
following basis: make war together, make 
peace together, generous financial support 
and an understanding on our part that 
Mexico is to reconquer the lost territory 
in Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. The 
settlement in detail is left to you. You 
will inform the President [that is, President 
Carranza of Mexico] of the above most 
secretly as soon as the outbreak of war 
with the United States of America is cer- 
tain and add the suggestion that he should, 
on his own initiative, invite Japan to im- 


mediate adherence and at the same time . 


mediate between Japan and ourselves. 
Please call the President’s attention to the 
fact that the ruthless employment of our 
submarines now offers the prospect of com- 
pelling England in a few months to make 
peace. 

“ZIMMERMANN.” 


The receipt of this information has so 
greatly exercised the British Government 
that they have lost no time in communicat- 
ing it to me to transmit to you, in order 
that our government may be able without 
delay to make such disposition as may be 
necessary in view of the threatened inva- 
sion of our territory. 

The following paragraph is strictly con- 
fidential: 

Early in the war, the British Govern- 
ment obtained possession of a copy of the 
German cipher code used in the above 
message and have made it their business to 
obtain copies of Bernstorff’s cipher tele- 
grams to Mexico,amongst others, whichare 
sent back to London and deciphered here. 


This accounts for their being able to deci- 
pher this telegram from the German 
Government to their representative in 
Mexico, and alsofor thedelay fromJanuary 
tgth until now in their receiving the in- 
formation. This system has _ hitherto 
been a jealously guarded secret and is 
only divulged now to you by the British 
Government in view of the extraordinary 
circumstances and their friendly feeling 
toward the United States. They earn- 
estly request that you will keep the source 
of your information and the British 
Government’s method of obtaining it 
profoundly secret, but they put no pro- 
hibition on the publication of Zimmer- 
mann’s telegram itself. 

The copies of this and other telegrams 
were not obtained in Washington but were 
bought in Mexico. 

I have thanked Balfour for the service 
his government has rendered us and sug- 
gest that a private official message of 
thanks from our government to him would 
be beneficial. 

I am informed that this information has 
not yet been given to the Japanese Govern- 
ment, but I think it not unlikely that 
when it reaches them they may make a 
public statement on it in order to clear up 
their position regarding the United States 
and prove their good faith to their allies. 

PAGE. 


The manner in which the British had 
acquired this message is disclosed in 
Page’s telegram. It was “bought in 
Mexico.” That is, the British secret 
service had obtained it evidently from 
some approachable person in the Mexican 
capital—a practice which, it appears from 
Page’s communication, had been going on 
for some time. An interesting additional 
fact is that this is not the only way in 
which the British obtained this priceless 
treasure. The German Government was 
so determined to make this Mexican 
alliance that it did not depend upon a 
single route for transmitting the Zimmer- 
mann message to Von Eckhardt. It dis- 
patched it in several other ways. For one 
it used the wireless route from Nauen, 
Germany, to Sayville, Long Island. 
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In the early days of the war, the Ameri- 
can Government prohibited the use of this 
Sayville line except under American super- 
vision; how little this prohibition inter- 
fered with the Germans is shown by the 
use they made of the Long Island station 
for this, the most fateful message sent to 
America during the war. As Page dis- 
closes to the President, the British had for 
a considerable period been reading the most 
secret German messages. Information 
entrusted to the air was easily obtained 
by the British and as easily deciphered. 
One of the most curious discoveries, and 
one that casts an illuminating light upon 
German simplicity, is the confident belief 
of the German Government that its secret 
service was in fact secret. Not once did 
the suspicion apparently rise that its pro- 
ceedings were almost as well known to the 
British as though they had been published 
in the newspapers. The ciphers and codes 
of other nations might be read, but not the 
German; its secret methods of communica- 
tion, like anything else German, were re- 
garded as perfection. 

Not until the war was concluded did the 
Germans learn the truth: that the British 
for nearly four years had had continual 
access to their most confidential informa- 
tion. This German confidence in their 
Intelligence methods cost them dear. 
Relying upon the secrecy of their codes, 
they developed an amazing telegraphic 
loquacity in the course of the war. They 
were constantly filling the atmosphere 
with the most intimate news of their navy, 
army, and their diplomatic service, and all 
this information the British were quietly 
taking out of the ether and promptly de- 
ciphering. The result was that the British 
Government had as accurate information 
about everything German as the Germans 
themselves. ‘The movement of every Ger- 
man submarine was about as well known 
to the British as it was to the German 
Admiralty; every time one left a German 
port the British had an accurate record of 
that fact; they followed its voyage day by 
day, and even plotted it on the map. 
Similarly, as soon as any message involving 
any department of the German Govern- 
ment was entrusted to wireless, the British 


promptly seized it and reduced it to under- 
standable English. 

On the 16th of January, 1917, the ever- 
watchful ears of the British wireless opera- 
tors detected the characteristic spluttering 
which informed them that another German 
message was speeding through the air. 
When decoded, the British found that they 
possessed this somewhat disjointed but 
still extremely valuable document: 


Zimmermann to Bernstorff for Eckhardt 
W. 158 


16th January, 1917. 

Most secret for Your Excellency’s per- 
sonal information and to be handed on 
to the Imperial Minister in ? Mexico 
with Tel. No. 1. . by asafe route. 

We purpose to begin on the rst February 
unrestricted submarine warfare. In doing 
so, however, we shall endeavor to keep 
America neutral. ? If we should 
not [succeed in doing so] we propose to [? 
Mexico] an alliance upon the following 
basis. 

(joint) conduct of the war 
(joint) conclusion of peace. 

Your Excellency should for the present 
inform the President secretly [that we ex- 
pect] war with the U. S. A. [possibly] 
[. . . Japan] and at the same time to 
negotiate between us and Japan 
[Indecipherable sentence meaning please 
tell the President] that our sub- 


marines will compel England to 
peace in a few months. Acknowledge re- 
ceipt. 


ZIMMERMANN. 


This somewhat confused message gives 
an idea of the difficulty of picking up wire- 
less symbols sent across the Atlantic—at 
that time—in midwinter. But there is 
a conspicuous discrepancy between this 
telegram and the more complete and 
finished one sent to Bernstorff by way of 
the Washington cable office and by him re- 
layed to the City of Mexico. The plan for 
dismembering the United States and 
making President Carranza a free gift of 
Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona does not 
appear in it. Whether this omission was 
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the result of defective wireless work or 
has another explanation is not yet clear. 

Evidently Herr Zimmermann still feared 
that his instructions to Eckhardt would 
not reach their destination, for this very 
painstaking Foreign Secretary sent them 
by a third route. In the British Admiralty 
this Nauen-Sayville thoroughfare was 
known as the “niain line”’; it was the most 
direct and consequently the one most used 
for sending German dispatches to the 
United States. But the Foreign Office 
had another way of communicating with 
its Ambassador in Washington. The ex- 
tent to which Swedish diplomatic agents 
were transmitting German messages con- 
stituted one of the gravest scandals of the 
war. That the Swedish Foreign Office 
was so used is now no secret; in fact, the 
American Government itself disclosed the 
part Sweden was playing, when, in the 
summer of 1917, it published the notorious 
“sink without a trace” messages of the 
German Minister at Buenos Aires. 

The fact seems to be that the Swedish 
Court was openly pro-German; that popu- 
lar opinion in Sweden similarly inclined to 


the German side; and, by January, 1917, 
the Swedish Foreign Office had become 
almost an integral part of the German 


organization. In many capitals German 
messages were frequently put in Swedish 
cipher and sent to Swedish Ministers in 
other countries and by them delivered to 
their German colleagues. Herr Zimmer- 
mann, in his desire to make certain that his 
Mexican telegram should reach Washing- 
ton, again fell back upon the assistance of 
his Swedish confreres. He handed his 
message to the Swedish Minister to Berlin; 
this functionary sent it to Stockholm, 
Sweden; from this point it was cabled to 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, and from that 
city cabled in turn to Washington. The 
journey was a roundabout one, covering 
about ten thousand miles. Yet nothing 
that was sent through the air or under the 
sea seemed to escape the watchful atten- 
tion of the British Naval Intelligence, and 
this Swedish message was captured almost 
at the same moment as that one which was 
going by the “main line.” 

The German Government forwarded 
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this dispatch to Washington in still an- 
other way. Indeed, the most remarkable 
incident in this remarkable transaction 
remains to be told. Evidently the Ger- 
man Foreign Office feared that transmis- 
sion by wireless and cable transmission to 
Buenos Aires—by grace of the Swedish 
Government—might fail them. The pro- 
hibition the American Government had 
placed upon the use of wireless from Nauen 
to Sayville, Long Island, might naturally 
cause apprehension as to the delivery of 
messages sent by this route. The cable 
line from Stockholm to Buenos Aires 
and thence to Washington and Mexico 
was a roundabout one, and a message 
transmitted that way might conceivably 
fail to reach its destination. 

The dispatch of this telegram, however, 
was at that moment the most important 
business before the German Foreign Office 
and its safe arrival in the City of Mexico 
must be assured at any cost. There was 
one method that was absolutely sure, 
though the fact that this should have 
occurred toZimmermann must be regarded 
as one of the most audacious and even 
reckless strokes of the war. Humor of 
any kind the Germans seldom displayed at 
crises of this sort, yet the mechanism 
adopted to make certain that this plot 
against the American people would safely 
land on Bernstorff’s desk evinces an un- 
mistakable gift—even though an uncon- 
scious one—for the sardonic. 

The transaction reflects so seriously 
upon the methods of the State Department 
that it would probably never have seen 
the light had the Germans not made it 
public themselves. In 1919-20 the Ger- 
man Constituent Assembly held an 
elaborate investigation into the responsi- 
bility for the war. In this the Zimmer- 
mann telegram played its part. Among 
its published documents is a note which 
reveals one route by which this document 
found its way across theAtlantic.! It says: 


Instructions to Minister von Eckhardt were to 
be taken by letter by way of Washington by 


1See Vol. Il, P. 1337: “Official German Docu- 
ments Relating to World War.” Translated 
under the supervision of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. 
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U-Boat on the 15th of January; since the U-Boat 
Deutschland did not start on her outward trip, 
these instructions were attached on January 16th 
to telegram No. 157, and through the offices of 
the American Embassy in Berlin telegraphed to 
Count Bernstorff by way of the State Department 
in Washington. 

What this means is that the German 
Foreign Office used the American Govern- 
ment as an errand boy for the transmission 
of a document that contained a plot 
against its own territorial integrity. The 
coolness with which Bernstorff sent his 
financial account to the German Foreign 
Office in the American diplomatic pouch— 
documents that contained the details of 
his propaganda work at Washington— 
has already been set forth. The use of 
the American State Department in trans- 
mitting the Zimmermann telegram is 
another instance of a similar kind. 

The German Government, many times 
in the course of the war, used the good 
offices of the American State Department 
for transmitting messages to Ambassador 
Bernstorff. Germany had no cable com- 
munication with the United States; the 
wireless was unreliable and not always 
available; occasionally, therefore, the Ger- 
mans would request Washington to serve 
in this capacity. As all such messages 
touched England before starting across 
the Atlantic, the consent of the British 
Government was necessary before the 
favor could be performed. That the 
British graciously permitted the Germans 
to use their cable facilities may possibly 
have seemed, at the time, an act savoring 
of the magnanimous; the fact, however, 
that the British possessed the German 
cipher and read all these messages as they 
sped through England creates the suspi- 
cion that they may have regarded this as 
a way of obtaining valuable information. 

From the American standpoint, how- 
ever, the proceeding was without prece- 
dent. Ambassador Gerard, of course, is 
not subject to criticism, as he merely 
carried out the explicit orders of his gov- 
ernment. But it is a well-established 
principle that no government, especially 
in war time, ever transmits the dispatches 
or official documents of another without 
knowing what they are. No government 


— 


ever makes such a request without sub- 
mitting the contents of such official 
papers. Had the usual procedure been 
adopted, Germany would have handed its 
messages to the American Embassy in 
Berlin, which would have enciphered them 
into the American code and transmitted 
them to Washington. 

Unless Germany were willing to do this, 
the Administration, of course, should have 
declined to act as the intermediary. The 
very fact that the Germans were unwilling 
to submit to this usual method in itself 
was a sufficient proof that the proffered 
document was one our government could 
not send. That the Germans went to the 
extreme of using the State Department 
as a medium for sending such information 
to Bernstorff certainly discloses a con- 
tempt not flattering to American vanity; 
yet that Zimmermann should have used 
a route one of whose stopping places was 
English soil shows that he himself was 
almost as simple as he believed Washing- 
ton to be. 

At this time President Wilson was 
practically his own Secretary of State and 
these German messages were sent on his 
explicit orders. There are reasons to 
believe that the State Department itself 
disapproved the whole proceeding. The 
procedure in the Zimmermann matter is 
especially illuminating. According to the 
German official statement already quoted, 
this telegram was attached to another, 
No. 157, for the transmission of which the 
German Government had obtained the 
Presidential consent. The only informa- 
tion vouchsafed about this latter message 
was that it pertained to the “peace efforts” 
on which Wilson was then engaged. 
It did, indeed, refer to those peace en- 
deavors, but in a most indirect fashion. 
In it the German Foreign Office informed 
Bernstorff that the German Government 
“promises the early termination of the 
war and the restoration of that peace 
which the President has so much at heart” 
—and that it purposed to bring about this 
result by the institution of unrestricted 
submarine warfare. 

Message “‘No. 157,” in other words, 
was Germany’s official notification to its 
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Ambassador in Washington that it had 
decided to take the final step which 
brought the United States into the war. 
This message was sent January 16th, and 
in it Bernstorff was instructed not to notify 
Washington until the first of February. 
The Zimmermann telegram was attached, 
the whole document was put into the 
German cipher and handed to Mr. Gerard. 
Mr. Gerard telegraphed it to Copenhagen, 
thence it was telegraphed to London, 
thence to the State Department at Wash- 
ington, and there was delivered by the 
State Department to Bernstorff. In Lon- 
don, of course, the Intelligence Service 
of the British Admiralty seized it and 
rendered it into comprehensible Eng- 
lish. 

Almost as soon as this fateful communi- 
cation was sent, therefore, the British 
Government acquired possession of it in 
four ways. It was “bought” in the City 
of Mexico. It was sent by wireless from 
Nauen to Sayville. It was sent by the 
Swedes by way of Stockholm and Buenos 
Aires. It was transmitted directly by 
cable by the American State Department. 
Important as was the information that it 
contained of a Germanic attempt to secure 
a Mexican-Japanese alliance against the 
United States, the telegram concealed an- 
other piece of information which was al- 
most as startling. The first sentence 
declared that “we propose to begin un- 
restricted submarine warfare on February 
1st.” The date of this message is January 
16th—practically two weeks before Count 
Bernstorff made this announcement to the 
American authorities. 

Both President Wilson and the State 
Department wished to give this Zimmer- 
mann telegram to the press. The Presi- 
dent had sent Bernstorff home; relations 
with Germany had been severed; there 
seemed every likelihood that this act 
would result in war; this telegram, disclos- 
ing Germany’s plot for the invasion by 
Mexicans of the United States and the dis- 
memberment of American territory, would 
enormously strengthen the President’s 
hand. Moreover, the President saw that 
this evidence of Teutonic intrigue would 
exert an important influence in a section 


of the country which, in his opinion, was 
not enthusiastic for war. The Middle 
Western and the Southwestern States 
would now discover that German aggres- 
sion might concern them more intimately 
than they had previously suspected. They 
would find that the Kaiser, in the event 
of success, was planning to deliver large 
sections of their own region to Mexico. 
Evidently the State Department wasted 
no time in locating the telegram in the 
Washington cable office. There it was 
discovered, just as Page had informed the 
President that it would be. The Adminis- 
tration itself, of course, had no suspicion 
that it was not authentic, but it foresaw 
that this question would arise. It wished 
to be able to assure the American public 
that it possessed the message and had de- 
ciphered it. Page was therefore asked if 


the British could not send the German 
code to Washington for this purpose: 


Page to the Secretary of State 


London, 
Dated March 1, 1917, 
Rec’d March 2, 12:30 A. M. 

SECRETARY OF STATE, 

Washington. 

March 1, 11 P. M. 

Your 4493, February 28, 8 Pp. Mm. 

CONFIDENTIAL. . . The question 
of our having a copy of the code has been 
taken up, but there appear to be serious 
difficulties. I am told actual code would 
be of no use to us as it was never used 
straight, but with a great number of varia- 
tions which are known to only one or two 
experts here. They cannot be spared to 
goto America. If you will send me copies 
of B’s? cipher telegrams the British author- 
ities will gladly decipher them as quickly 
as possible, giving me copies as fast as 
deciphered. I could telegraph texts or 
summaries in matters of importance and 
send the others by pouch. Neither Spring 
Rice nor Gaunt* knows anything about 
this matter. 
PAGE. 


*Obviously meaning Bernstorff. 
’British Naval Attaché at Washington. 





DECIPHERING THE FAMOUS NOTE 


The matter was easily arranged, for 
Mr. Edward Bell, Secretary of Embassy 
in charge of Intelligence, was extremely 
close to the British Intelligence Service. 
The Zimmermann telegram, as uncovered 
in the Washington cable office, was sent to 
Mr. Bell. The British lent him their pre- 
cious German code, and Mr. Bell in a few 
hours deciphered it. Thus Mr. Wilson 
could assure the American people, when 
the time came, of its absolute authenticity. 
The President insisted also that he should 
have it in the original German. The re- 
sults of Mr. Bell’s work are embodied in the 
following message. 


Page to the Secretary of State 


London, 
Dated March 2, 1917, 
Rec’d 10:45 P. M. 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington. 
5789. March 2, 4 P. M. 

My 5784 of to-day. Bell took the cipher 
text of the German messages contained 
in your 4494 of yesterday to the Admiralty 
and there, himself, deciphered it from the 
German code which is in the Admiralty’s 
possession. The first group, 130, indicates 
Bernstorff’s number of telegram number. 

‘ The second group, 13042, in- 
dicates the code to be used in deciphering 
the cipher telegram. From the third 
group onward, message reads as follows: 


“‘Auswaertiges Amt telegraphiert January six- 
teen: number one Ganz geheim selbst zu entziffern. 
Wir beabsichtigen am ersten Februar uneingesch- 
raenkt U-Boot Krieg zu beginnen. Es wird ver- 
sucht werden Vereinigte Staaten von Amerika 
trotzdem neutral zu erhalten. Fuer den Fall dass 
dies nicht gelingen sollte schlagen wir Mexico auf 
folgender Grundlage Buendnis vor; Gemeinsam 
Krieg fuehren. Friedenschluss. Reichlich finan- 
zielle Unterstuetzung und Einverstaendnis unserer- 
seits dass Mexico in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona 
frueher verlorenes Gebiet zurueck erobert. Regel- 
ung im einzelnen Euer Hochwohlgeboren ueber- 
lassen. Sie wollen vorstehendes dem Praesidenten 
streng geheim eroeffnen, sobald Kriegsausbruch 
mit Vereinigten Staaten feststeht und Anregung 
hinzufuegen Japan [von] sich aus zu sofortiger Bet- 
rachtung einzuladen und gleichzeitig zwischen uns 
und Japan zu vermitteln. Bitte den Praesidenten 
darauf hinweisen, dass ruecksichtslose Anwendung 
unserer U-Boote jetzt Aussicht bietet, England in 
wenigen Monaten zum Frieden zu _ zwingen. 
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Empfang bestaetigen. Zimmermann. Schluss der 
Depesche.” 


Punctuations are given as in German 
text. I am sending decode into German, 
group by group, by to-morrow’s pouch. 

PAGE. 


President Wilson acted wisely in not 
publishing this document until he had 
thus prepared himself to sustain its gen- 
uineness. The message was the product 
of an ignorant and stupid man; its context 
almost carried its own refutation. That 
any sane human being, still less the head 
of a great Foreign Department, could be 
guilty of dispatching such an incriminating 
document into the open ether was certain 
to prove a serious strain upon credulity. 
Even the well-disposed American would 
probably laugh the message away as a 
clumsy hoax, and that the enemies of 
Great Britain would denounce it as a Brit- 
ish trick to embroil the United States with 
the Fatherland could be taken for granted. 

Page insisted that the evidence of its 
genuineness should be furnished the Presi- 
dent so that, when these inevitable attacks 
were made, he would be able to assure the 
American people personally that this plot, 
ridiculous as it seemed, represented a seri- 
ous endeavor of German statecraft. It 
was arranged first of all that Mr. Balfour, 
the Foreign Secretary, should hand this 
message to the American Ambassador, and 
this is the reason that Page went to the 
Foreign Office and solemnly received it 
officially. The meaning of the ceremony 
was that the British Government had 
given its pledge that the communication 
was authentic. The first response from 
official Washington seemed to indicate 
a feeling of profound relief. The Presi- 
dent’s reply, acknowledging the document 
and expressing his thanks was, as one of the 
secretaries expressed it, almost a “sigh” 
—not one of despair, however, but of sat- 
isfaction. 

As had been anticipated, the publication 
inspired numerous accusations that the 
proposed alliance was all a British hoax. 
Precisely those elements which were ex- 
pected to attack it now proceeded to 
function according to form and the 
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German-American press pilloried it as an 
easily detected fraud. Senator Lodge 
quieted this hubbub by offering a resolu- 
tion, which was passed, asking the Presi- 
dent if the message were a veracious one. 
The question was proper, since the publica- 
tion, on March rst, had not been made on 
the authority of the State Department; it 
had strangely appeared as a dispatch of 
the Associated Press, sent broadcast ap- 
parently upon its own responsibility. The 
President immediately issued a statement 
through the Secretary of State, which 
ended the discussion. 

“T have the honor to state,” said Mr. 
Lansing in reply to the Senate’s query, 
“that the Government is in possession of 
evidence which establishes the fact that 
the note referred to is authentic and that 
the evidence was procured by this Govern- 
ment during the present week.” 

The next day Herr Zimmermann, the 

German Foreign Secretary, confounded his 
German-American apologists by admitting 
that the communication was official. The 
alacrity of Germany in making this ad- 
mission has caused much astonishment. 
Had Zimmermann been dealing merely 
with a British wireless message he prob- 
ably would have taken the risk of a denial; 
but Mr. Lansing’s statement had disclosed 
that denials would be useless. Zimmer- 
mann knew that a Germanic disavowal 
would be followed by the production of the 
Bernstorff telegram discovered in a Wash- 
ington telegraph office; instead of denying, 
therefore, the German Foreign Office 
undertook to explain. 
President Wilson wished to quiet the 
* detractors by publishing the German text, 
but the British had good reasons for not 
wishing this done. 


Page to the Secretary of Stafe 


London, 
Dated March io, 1917, 
Rece’d 5:30 P. M. 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington 
5822, March ro, noon. 
4516, March 8, 4 Pp. M. 
The authorities directly concerned 
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would prefer that the German text should 
not be published, as its publication in en- 
tirety would indicate that our govern- 
ment or some other parties are able to 
decipher the German code used in its 
transmission from Washington to Mexico 
and the Germans would then cease using it 
elsewhere. This is information which, 
judging by Zimmermann’s reported state- 
ments, they do not now possess and a con- 
firmation of what they may suspect would 
be of great value to them. At present the 
Germans cannot know exactly where or 
how the leak occurred; for all they know a 
copy of the message may have been lost 
or removed from the German Embassy in 
Washington, or the leak might have oc- 
curred between Berlin and Washington. 

Were serious doubts being cast in Amer- 
ica on the genuineness of the instructions 
to the German Minister in Mexico the 
authorities here might reconsider their 
position, but as Zimmermann has admitted 
their genuineness in the Reichstag this can 
scarcely be the case. 

PAGE. 


Had Zimmermann made this denial, he 
would probably have been embarrassed by 
a sheaf of other telegrams dealing with his 
frustrated statesmanship. After Bern- 
storff’s dismissal by the United States, the 
Wilhelmstrasse became active once more. 
The Mexican Alliance appeared more 
desirable, as the probability of war with 
America increased. 


Zimmermann to Eckhardt* 


To Mexico 
No. 11 
8th Feb., 1917. 
In continuation of No. 1.5 
Most secret. Decipher personally. 
Provided there is no danger of secret being 
betrayed to U. S. A. you are desired with- 
owt further delay to broach the question 
of an alliance to the President. The defi- 
nite conclusion of an alliance, however, 
is dependent on outbreak of war between 


‘German Minister in Mexico. 


°The original message of January 16th, published 
above. 





CARRANZA LISTENED WILLINGLY 


Germany and U. S. A. The President 
[President Carranza of Mexico] might 
even now, on his own account, sound 
Japan. 

If the President declines from fear of 
subsequent revenge, you are empowered to 
offer him a definitive alliance after con- 
clusion of peace, provided Mexico suc- 
ceeds in drawing Japan into the Alliance. 

ZIMMERMANN. 


The concluding paragraph is extremely 
illuminating; the alliance was to be no 
temporary expedient, lasting only for the 
“duration of the war”; it represented the 
permanent German policy; for an indefinite 
period the United States was to be faced 
with Germany, Mexico, and Japan on her 
Southern border. The dispatch was in- 
tended to convey to Carranza the news 
that the Monroe Doctrine had ceased to 
exist. 

The reply to this communication was 
slow in coming, but it was suggestive: 


Eckhardt to Zimmermann 


From: Mexico 
To: Berlin 
Most SECRET 
Beginning negotiations [? Carranza] 
Could we provide munitions? 
Request reply. 
[Several doubtful groups followed by] 
offered me a propaganda service here. 
ECKHARDT. 


No. 7, 
26th February, 1917. 


On March 1st Washington published the 
original Zimmermann telegram, but the 
great sensation which this caused appar- 
ently did not interfere with the negotia- 


tions. On the very next day, when the 
world was ringing with denunciations of 
German duplicity, Von Eckhardt reported 
the result of his activities up to that time. 
His message reveals the fact, which was 
generally suspected, that the Mexican 
Government was not at all disinclined to 
the proposed alliance. At least, as Eck- 
hardt says, it “willingly took the matter 
into consideration” and at once sought the 
Japanese Minister in Mexico, discussing 
it with him for ‘an hour and a half.” 


Eckhardt io Zimmermann 


From: Mexico No. 9, 
To: Berlin March 2, 1917. 
Reply to Telegram 15, par. 2. 

A visit to the President® at Queretaro 
was inopportune, so I took the opportunity 
of a short visit here of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs on the 20th February of 
sounding him. He willingly took the 
matter into consideration, and thereupon 
had a conversation, which lasted an hour 
and a half, with Japanese Minister, the 
tenor of which is unknown tome. He sub- 
sequently went away to see the President 
where he was staying at the time. 

Yesterday after the publication by the 
Universal.’ I telegraphed to him in clear 
to give him a line, that the affair was un- 
known to me. 

Von EcKHARDT. 


There was, of course, nothing improper 
in the fact that the Japanese Minister in 
Mexico should discuss the proposal with 
the Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and President Carranza. It was, indeed, 
an act of friendship to the United States. 
His purpose in talking the thing over was 
merely to obtain information of the plot. 
As soon as the message was published, in- 
deed, the Japanese Government repudiated 
the schemes Germany was concocting with- 
out its knowledge. In his first dispatch to 
Washington Page said thaf the Japanese 
Government would probably make a state- 
ment, and this statement was not long 
delayed. 

“The Government is confident,” said 
the Japanese Foreign Office, “that the 
peoples and governments of the Entente 
will continue to have confidence in Japan’s 
loyalty and its determination to extend all 
possible aid and share the difficulties and 
hardships until the struggle against Ger- 
many and cruelties ends.” 

Baron Shidehara, Vice-Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in Japan, said in a state- 
ment to the Associated Press: 

“We are greatly surprised to hear of the 


*Venustiano Carranza. 


"This refers, of course, to Washington’s publica- 
tion of the first Zimmermann telegram. 
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German proposal. We cannot imagine 
what Germany is thinking about to con- 
ceive that she would possibly involve us 
in war with the United States merely by 
asking Mexico. This is too ridiculous for 
words. Needless to say Japan remains 
faithful to the Allies.” 


A message of March 7th reveals the 
anxiety that was growing in Berlin: 


Zimmermann to Eckhardt 


From: Berlin No. 16, 
To: Mexico 7th March, 1917. 
Please burn compromising instructions. 
Entirely approve your attitude. We have 
openly acknowledged cable Dispatch No. 
1.8 In connection with this, emphasize 
that instructions were only to be carried 
out after Declaration of War by America. 
Cable Dispatch No. 11° is of course being 
kept strictly secret here also. 
ZIMMERMANN. 


Evidently the negotiations with Car- 
ranza had not ceased, however, for the 
question of supplying the Mexican army 
was a pressing one: 


Zimmermann to Eckhardt 


From: Berlin No. 17, 
To: Mexico 17th March, 1917. 
Reply to Telegram 7.” 

Find out what kind of munitions and 
arms are wanted and to what Mexican 
port on East or West Coast a German ship 
(under) foreign flag could proceed. 

Mexico must procure arms so far as 
possible from Japan and South America. 


But the German Foreign Office was not 
resting all its hopes upon Carranza. It 
could use his bitterest enemies in Mexican 
politics for its own purposes. 


8The original Zimmermann telegram of January 
16, 1917. 

*To Mexico. 
desired without further delay to broach the ques- 
tion of an alliance.” 

"From Mexico of 26th February: “Could we 
provide arms and ammunition?”’ 


No. 11 of 8th February: “ You are 


Mexico-German Military Attaché to Berlin 


March 24th, 1917. 

Vice-Consul at Mazatlan reports that 
Villa, aided by Germans, is expecting to 
receive three cargoes of munitions by 
sailing vessels to be landed between 
Mazatlan and Manzanillo. Cantu?! is be- 
lieved to be conniving. 

Vice-Consul states this information is 
trustworthy. 

Addressed to Washington. 


On April 6th the American Congress 
declared the existence of a state of war 
with Germany. The German correspond- 
ence with Mexico clearly proves that the 
arrangement for an alliance was making 
rapid progress. A message of April 13th 
is sufficient: 


Zimmermann to Eckhardt 


From: Berlin No. 29. 

To: Mexico 13.4.17. 
Request answer to No. ro with a state- 

ment as to what sums would be required 

for the support of our policy. 
Preparations are being made here to 

send over considerable sums (resources— 

possible inclusion of arms, etc.). 


But Carranza was much vexed over the 
publication of the Zimmermann telegram. 
He was strongly in favor of the proposed 


- German alliance; for the present, however, 
_ he thought that this publication had made 


it a difficult matter, but he announced his 
willingness to resume negotiations at a 
more propitious moment: 


Eckhardt to Zimmermann 


From: Mexico No. 18, 
To: Berlin 14th April, 1917. 

Please omit the recognition group of the 
cipher. 

President declared that he intends in all 
circumstances to remain neutral. If Mex- 
ico were nevertheless drawn into the war, 
we must see [the same intentionally vague 


Another Mexican revolutionary leader. His 
field of operations was Lower California. 
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phrase in the German]. The alliance, he 
said, had been stultified by its “premature 
publication” but would become necessary 
at a later period. - As regards munitions 
—Mauser 7 mm—and money, he will 
answer when, after obtaining full powers 
from Congress, he has the sole power of 
decisicn in his hands. 

Congress is dominated by the pro- 
German military party. 


Meanwhile there were certain activities 
in which Germany could indulge without 
the “‘alliance.” 


Eckhardt to Zimmermann 


From: Mexico 
To: Berlin 


13.4.17, 

No. 17 of 12th April, 
(26040, key 612). 

For CaFrtain Macea oF NADOLNY. 

For Granp GENERAL STAFF: 

Mexico, 12th April. Where is Lieuten- 
ant Wohst stationed? Has he sent about 
25,000 dollars to Paul Hilken? He or 
somebody else is to send me money F.... 
55793 Quartalsen Hermann. 

With reference to the previous para- 
graph. Hermann (a smart fair-haired 
German with an Anglo-Saxon accent) pro- 
fesses to have received from General Staff 
a year ago, and renewed in January by 
Hilken, a commission to set fire to the 
Tampico oilfield, and proposes now to 
carry it out. He asks me whether he is 
to do it. Would it not be well for me to 
answer that I am not in communication 
with Berlin? Verdy believes him and his 
companion B....(51158) Gerds to be 
English or American spies. Request im- 
mediate answer—most immediate! 


Eckhardt to Zimmermann 


From: Mexico No. 19, 
To: Berlin 16th April. 

I was present yesterday at the opening 
of the Congress. 

President declares his strict neutrality. 
I was greeted both going and coming 
with a storm of cheers. Viva Alemania, 
Viva El. — 

On entering the chamber the whole 


house signified its approval. The Ameri- 
can Ambassador received three faint hisses. 


All that was lacking to make this great 
international episode fulfill all the require- 
ments of drama was the element of 
comedy; and this the Germans, all uncon- 
sciously, now proceeded to supply. As- 
tonished as were Americans and English- 
men when this Zimmermann telegram was 
made public on March rst, the Imperial 
Government was more astonished still. 
The curiosity that was manifested in Eng- 
land and the United States as to the man- 
ner in which the leak had taken place was 
even more acutely felt in the Wilhelm- 
strasse. In all countries plenty of expla- 
nations were forthcoming. All of these 
paid Americans the compliment of as- 
suming that they were responsible for the 
discovery—a misapprehension which both 
governments intended to disseminate. 
Especially amusing phases of the sensation 
were the attacks made in the British press 
upon their own inefficient government; 
how inferior the British secret service was 
to the American! Every newspaper re- 
porter on this side of the water explained 
the mystery in a way of hisown. The one 
which seemed to be the most plausible was 
that the telegram had been found among 
Count Bernstorff’s effects when his bag- 
gage was overhauled at Halifax. A circum- 
stantial story was printed describing how 
American soldiers had captured Bern- 
storff’s messenger on the Mexican border 
and found the incriminating evidence on 
his person. 

The interest of the German Foreign 
Office in this great mystery took the form 
of many telegraphic messages which now 
passed back and forth across the Atlantic 
—all of which, like the original telegram 
itself, the British intercepted, deciphered, 
and placed permanently upon the record. 
These were passed around at the time 
among a select few in the American Em- 
bassy and the British Foreign Office and 
were the occasion of much hilarity. Page, 
with his alert sense of fun and with his well- 
known love of everything German, found 
these telegraphic manifestations of Teu- 
tonic woe an endless delight. Probably 
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the most agitated man at that time in the 
German diplomatic service was Von Eck- 
hardt, the German Minister in Mexico, 
who promptly saw in the newspaper ac- 
counts of March rst the end of his diplo- 
matic career, and who, with a lamentable 
lack of sportsmanship, proceeded to fix 
the blame upon his colleague at Washing- 
ton. 


Eckhardt to Zimmermann 


From: Mexico No. 8, 
To: Berlin March 1st, 1917. 

The newspaper here, the Universal, 
which is friendly to the Allies, publishes 
to-day exactly the same information as 
yesterday’s Washington telegram, ostensi- 
bly as having been in President Wilson’s 
hands since the breach of relations, the 
text of cable Dispatch A, No. (1). Of 
course I did not make the communication 
here. Treachery or indiscretion here out 
of the question; therefore apparently it 
happened in the U.S. A., or cipher 13040 
is compromised. 

Cable Dispatch No. 11,! which was for- 
warded to me by the other known way, 
has so far not been published. 

I denied everything here. 

Von ECKHARDT. 


But Berlin desired more explicit infor- 
mation: 


Stumm*® to Eckhardt 


To: Mexico No. 20, 
21st March, 1917. 
Most SECRET. DECIFHER PERSONALLY 
Please cable in same cipher who de- 
ciphered cable Dispatches 1 and 11, how 
the originals and de-codes were kept, and, 
in particular, whether both dispatches 
were kept in the same place. 


STUMM. 


The German Foreign Office apparently 
had no intention of letting Von Eckhardt 
off too easily. It persisted in believing 


The message of February 8th enjoining him to 
take up negotiations immediately for the alliance. 


'3Of the German Foreign Office in Berlin. 
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that the trouble had all started in Mexico 
City: 


Berlin to Eckhardt 


From: Berlin No. 22, 
To: Mexico 27th March, 1917. 
Various indications suggest that the 
treachery was committed in Mexico. 
The greatest caution is indicated. 
Burn all compromising material. 


This message evidently greatly dis- 
turbed Von Eckhardt, for he now gives 
impressive details, including additional 
evidence that Bernstorff’s organization is 
guilty: 


Eckhardt to Zimmermann 


From: Mexico 
To: Berlin 27th March, 1917. 

Both dispatches were deciphered, in 
accordance with my special instructions, 
by Magnus. Both, as is the case with 
everything of a politically secret nature, 
were kept from the knowledge of the Chan- 
cery officials. 

Telegram No. 1 was received here in 
cipher 13040, while Kinkel, who is at 
present employed here, thinks he remem- 
bers that it was sent off by the Washington 
Embassy, like all telegrams sent here in 
cipher, from Cape Cod.” 

The originals in both cases were burned 
by Magnus and the ashes scattered. Both 
dispatches were kept in an absolutely se- 
cure steel safe, procured especially for the 
purpose and installed in the Chancery 
building, in Magnus’s bedroom, up to the 
time when they were burned. 

Reply to Tel. 21 Order carried out. 
Cable Dispatch No. 18 is still missing. 

With a view to making preparations for 
the period after the war, I suggest if possi- 
ble the immediate appointment of Herr 
Lubeck—compare report No. 69 of 3d 
November—as Commercial Adviser to the 
Embassy. 

ECKHARDT. 


4 Formerly an employee at the German Embassy 
in Washington. 


Where there was a cable station. 
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Eckhardt to Zimmermann 


From: Mexico 
To: Berlin 30.3.17. 

Reply to telegram No. 22. Greater 
caution than is always exercised here 
would be impossible. The text of tele- 
grams which have arrived is read to me 
at night in my dwelling house by Magnus, 
in a low voice. My servant, who does not 
understand German, sleeps in an annex. 
Apart from this, the text is never anywhere 
but in Magnus’s hand or in the steel safe, 
the method of opening which is known 
only to him and myself. 

According to Kinkel, in Washington, 
even secret telegrams were known to the 
whole Chancery. Two copies were regu- 
larly made for the Embassy records. 
Here there can be no question of carbon 
copies or waste paper. 

Please inform me at once, as soon as we 
are exculpated, as we doubtless shall be; 
otherwise, I insist, as does Magnus also, 
on a judicial investigation, if necessary, 
by Consul Grunow. 

With ref. to Tel. No. 11, Director 
Schmidt of the Deutsche Bank, New York, 
has telegraphed to Lima that the probabil- 
ity of an American loan to Mexico was 
increasing. 


No. 14, 


ECKHARDT. 


This was too much. The “low voice,” 
the “‘steel safe,’”’ the “scattered ashes,” 
and non-German-speaking servant were 
evidently accepted by Berlin as complete 
exculpations of Von Eckhardt, who pres- 
ently was delighted by the following tele- 
gram, giving him a clean bill of health: 


Foreign Office to Eckhardt 


From: Berlin No. 28, 

To: Mexico 4.4.17. 
After your telegram it is hardly con- 

ceivable that betrayal took place in Mexico 

In face of it the indications which point 

in that direction lose their force. No 

blame rests on either you or Magnus. 

ForEIGN OFFICE. 


The humor of the situation, of course, 


resides in the fact that both Bernstorff and 
Von Eckhardt were responsible, for the 
message was uncovered both in Mexico 
City and Washington. 

Who was mainly responsible for un- 
covering the Zimmermann telegram? The 
work was done by the Intelligence Service 
of the British Admiralty. The head of 
that department was Admiral William 
Reginald Hall, a man not widely known in 
the United States, but one to whom this 
country has every reason for profound 
gratitude. The part that Admiral Hall 
played in the war is vividly told by Page 
in a letter to the President: 


To the President 


London, March 17, 19:8. 
DEar Mr. PRESIDENT: 

; Hall is one genius that the war 
has developed. Neither in fiction nor in 
fact can you find any such man to match 
him. Of the wonderful things that I know 
he has done, there are several that it would 
take an exciting volume to tell. The man 
is a genius—a clear case of genius. All 
other secret service men are amateurs by 
comparison. If there be any life left me 
after this war and if Hall’s abnormal 
activity and ingenuity have not caused 
him to be translated, I wish to spend a 
week with him in some quiet place and 
then spend a year in writing out what he 
will have told me. That’s the shortest 
cut to immortality for him and for me 
that has yet occurred tome. I shall never 
meet another man like him: that were too 
much to expect. 

And (whether it becomes me to say so 
or not) Bell and I have his complete con- 
fidence and that fact entitles us to some 
special consideration in the esteem of our 
friends. For Hall can look through you 
and see the very muscular movements of 
your immortal soul while he is talking to 
you. Such eyes as the man has! My 
Lord! I do study these men here most 
diligently who have this vast and appalling 
War-Job. There are most uncommon 
creatures among them—men about whom 
our great-grandchildren will read in their 
school histories; but, of them all, the most 
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extraordinary is this naval officer—of 
whom, probably, they’ll never hear. He 
locks up certain documents “not to be 
opened till 20 years after this date.” I’ve 
made up my mind to live twenty years 
more. I shall be present at the opening of 
that safe. 
Yours heartily, 
WALTER H. Pace. 


For his great achievements, Admiral 
Hall was made a Knight Commander of 
St. Michael and St. George by a grateful 
government. The record is appropri- 
ately concluded by the correspondence 
which passed between him and Page and 
Colonel House: 


Page to Sir William R. Hall 


American Embassy, London, 
October 24, 1917. 
Dear Sr WILLIAM: 

I have waited, perhaps ungracefully, to 
send you my congratulations on your 
K. C. M. G., because, once having you in 
range, I wished to take a double shot at 
you. Iam sincerely glad, not only at this 
honor done you because you have so 
richly deserved it, but also because it was 
bestowed on you not in a long list of other 
honors, but all by itself on you alone. I 
think I see in this unusual fact a special 
significance. None of your many friends 
rejoices more truly than we who dwell and 
labor at the sign of this Embassy, which 
is most grateful to you. 

And now I have the additional pleasure, 
under instructions sent to me directly by 
the President, to convey his personal 
thanks to you. I quote from his let- 
ter: 

“Vou will at an early time take some 
private occasion to assure Admiral Hall 
of my very great appreciation of what he 
has done and of the spirit in which he has 
done it.” 

May I add an expression of my great 
personal gratification at being instructed 
to convey this message to you? 

T am, 
Yours most sincerely, 
WALTER H. PAGE. 


THE ZIMMERMANN TELEGRAM TO MEXICO 


Sir William Reginald Hall to Page 


25 October, 1917. 
My DEAR AMBASSADOR: 

I find it difficult to say how very much 
I appreciate your most kind letter, which 
has touched me deeply. I do assure you 
that nothing has given me more pleasure 
than the work which I have had the 
privilege of doing with you and your Em- 
bassy, and I shall ever feel grateful to you 
for the singular kindness you have shown 
tome. It will always be, as you may well 
imagine, a lasting memory and gratifica- 
tion to me that at a time when your great 
nation was taking a decision which affected 
the civilization of the whole world you 
honored me with your confidence. 

I don’t know how to thank you for the 
kind words in which you convey the Presi- 
dent’s personal message. 

I venture to ask that, should you be 
writing to the President, you would say to 
him that in honoring me with his words 
of warm appreciation, I feel that I have re- 
ceived the very highest reward, and that 
I shall always treasure his message as one 
of my most valued possessions. 

I am, my dear Ambassador, 
Very sincerely yours, 
W. R. HAtt. 


Edward M. House to Sir William Reginald 
Hall 


115 East 53rd Street, 
New York. 
REAR ADMIRAL HALL, 
The Admiralty, London. 
DEAR ADMIRAL HALL: 

I want to congratulate you and felicitate 
with you over the great work you have 
been doing. 

I believe you were largely responsible for 
the overthrow of the recent German Minis- 
try—certainly Zimmermann’s downfall was 
brought about by the exposé of his note to 
the German Ambassador in Mexico. 

I cannot think at the moment of any 
man who has done more useful service in 
this war than you, and I salute you. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. M. Howse. 
September 22, 1917. 





Forest Conservation Becomes a Reality 


The First Article in a Series on Using Trees and Having Them 


FRENCH STROTHER 


BIG change has taken place in the 
Conservation movement, a change 


the general public is not aware of. 
Hope has succeeded to panic. The story 
of this change of mood is a story of hard- 
won knowledge triumphing over the de- 
spair of ignorance, and of human cour- 
age and good will mastering the forces 
of fear and distrust. 

Panic was the keynote of the public 
mood while Roosevelt was thundering for 
the Pinchot policy of “save the forests.” 
Anger was added to fear while Ballinger 
was mismanaging the related natural 
resources under President Taft. The 
nation saw its inheritance in timber being 
plundered by reckless lumbermen who had 
traversed the forests of the Lakes region 
and the South like a swarm of devouring 
locusts, and then were attacking the last 
stands of virgin timber on the Pacific 
Coast, soon to disappear and leave this 
country, like China, a treeless wilderness 
of eroded mountain slopes and torrential 
streams. 

Hope is the new mood of the advance 
guard of conservation. New knowledge 
has been accumulated in the last ten 
years, and knowledge here, as always, has 
dissipated panic. Conservationists now 
know that forests regenerate themselves 
if Man will rightly coéperate with Nature 
to make a second growth of trees spring 
up where fire and ax have leveled down 
the first. Lumbermen now know that 
their business need not be that of migra- 
tory miners of rich tree deposits, but can 
be a permanent business for harvesters of 
succeeding crops of trees upon the same 
soil, generation after generation. 

Some lumbermen have already proved 
that they have a “perpetual operation” 
in their present timber holdings. Others 
have hired expert foresters and economists 


to convince them that they, too, can face 
the future with confidence that hereafter 
they can be manufacturers and not merely 
prospectors. | And, most hopeful of all, 
the conservationists and the lumbermen 
have learned these lessons together, drawn 
closer and closer together in codperative 
efforts to conquer a common enemy, fire, 
and to learn by the methods of science all 
that can be known about the natural 
reproductive processes of tree life. 

It can now be safely predicted that 
America is never going the way of Asia in 
forest exhaustion. There is going to be 
a transition period in which lumber will 
be relatively scarce and dear, but it will 
be succeeded by a permanent supply equal 
to the demand, at a price that the public 
can afford to pay. Our protective forest 
covers at the headquarters of our streams 
will be maintained to conserve and regulate 
their flow. Irrigation and water power 
will be protected. The future is safe. But 
present knowledge must be applied, and 
present movements of coéperation must 
be intensified, if this rosy vision of the 
future—now known to be wholly possible 
—is to be made fully to come true. 

There was reason enough, and to spare, 
for the gloom of the conservationists of 
even ten years ago. The virgin forests 
of the Atlantic Coast were but historic 
memories; the early 1890’s saw the last of 
the forests of Michigan melt like snow 
before the sun; the late ’90’s dissipated 
the tree wealth of Minnesota and of much 
of the South; the first decade of the Twen- 
tieth Century saw the lumbermen set 
up on the Pacific Coast and making heavy 
inroads upon the last great stands of virgin 
timber, using ever more powerful machin- 
ery and accelerating the speed of their op- 
erations. Thirty years—at the most sixty 
—would see the last of our forests gone. 
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We had started our national career with 
822 million acres of virgin tree growth. 
Our ancestors had uprooted and burned 
150 million acres to clear land for agricul- 
ture. Pennsylvania in 1860 was first in 
lumber production; in 1900 she had 
stripped her forests, and since then had 
been importing 80 per cent. of her lumber, 
at a yearly cost of 20 million dollars for 
freight alone. In 1870 Michigan was first 
in production; by 1910 she was partially 
dependent on the South for materials for 
her wood-working industries, and once- 
prosperous counties had been depopulated 
of town-dwellers and farmers alike, and 
had reverted to wilderness. Chicago was 
paying millions of dollars a year in extra 
freight charges alone on lumber from the 
Pacific Coast, all her near-by sources hav- 
ing been depleted. 

Of our original 822 million acres of 
virgin forest, only 138 millions were left, 
and these were in the less accessible parts 
of the South and West. (More than half 
the lumber consumed in the United States 
to-day comes from the Pacific Coast, and 


pays freight charges for carriage over two 
ranges of mountains and across 1700 miles 
of plains.) We were cutting 26 billion 
cubic feet of timber yearly, against a 
new growth of only 6 billion cubic feet, 
or an excess of cut-over replacement of 


20 billion cubic feet a year. The future 
spelled only the exhaustion of our forest 
resources, to be succeeded by a famine in 
wood. 

Just what a wood famine would mean 
calls for a staggering effort of the imagina- 
tion to conceive. Lumber and other pro- 
ducts of wood make up the fifth biggest 
manufacturing industry of the country. 
Without wood our sawmills would cease 
operations, to be followed at once 
by most of the planing mills, lumber 
yards, and the whole construction in- 
dustry engaged in building houses and 
employing all the carpenters and most of 
the allied trades; furniture factories would 
close down; newspapers would be restricted 
to four-page sheets; books would soar in 
price and be reduced in number to the 
most necessary publications; the automo- 
bile industry would be crippled; many 


railroads would become bankrupt; silk 
would disappear as an article of inexpen- 
sive wear; the iron and steel industry 
would lose one of its largest customers; 
mining operations would double in cost— 
the list of calamities to follow a shortage 
of wood would comprise nearly every 
aspect of civilized life in every activity 
from striking a match to light the fire in 
the morning to closing the doors upon 
retiring to sleep at the end of the day. 

The actual cutting down of the trees 
was not the worst of the story. Nearly 
half of every tree was left in the woods, 
as not of merchantable size. Young 
trees were destroyed in the process of 
getting out the bigger timbers. The 
ground was left littered with waste and 
refuse. ‘Then followed fire, and swept the 
tangled mass to destruction, destroying 
also the seed that lay in the soil beneath, 
so that the site of a once-proud forest 
became a desert of ruined earth sur- 
mounted by the charred spectres of fire- 
swept stumps of trees to lend a mournful 
reminiscence of past glory to the ghastly 
desolation of the present. Not only was 
the past ruined, but the future was without 
hope. 

Such was the picture that roused the 
conservationists to fury and the American 
people to action. The sentiment of a 
forest-bred people united with the reason 
of a practical race to demand that some- 
thing be done to stay this slaughter. 
Congress and the Presidents, beginning 
with Cleveland, codperated to erect forest 
sanctuaries by setting aside vast areas of 
the public domain in the West as perma- 
nent forest reserves. The idea then was 
that the best was already gone, and that 
it was too late to prevent ultimate disaster; 
but at least we could put away a moiety 
of our heritage against the day of famine, 
and when private lumbering had used 
up all the private holdings, the Govern- 
ment could dole out a yearly pittance 
from the thinnings of its permanent 
forests. 

The public sentiment was one of hostil- 
ity to the lumbermen as tree butchers. 
The lumbermen, on their part, saw nothing 
but a public necessity for wood that would 
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not be denied—a demand for forest prod- 
ucts that taxed their energy and ingenu- 
ity, as well as every resource of new timber 
supply, to meet. To them, who felt on 
the one hand the demand for lumber, 
and on the other the force of competition 
to meet that demand, the action of the 
Government in closing timber areas to 
exploitation was both demagogic folly 
and an injury to their legitimate business. 
Mutual dislike and distrust was the atti- 
tude of lumbermen on one side and the 
people and Government on the other. 

A common foe first drew these an- 
tagonistic elements together. Fire was 
found to be a worse enemy of the forests 
than even the most rapacious lumberman. 
The men of the Forest Service, who were 
the guardians of the people’s forest reserves 
in the West, discovered that these treas- 
ures would be destroyed by the flames even 
if they were saved from the ax, unless 
they were protected from this foe. 
Lumbermen found that their last bonanza 
claim of virgin timber would disappear 
before they could cut it unless they kept 
out this enemy which could destroy in a 
day more than they could cut in a year. 
Forest Service and lumbermen alike found 
that the timber holdings of each were a 
fire menace to the other, so that perforce 
they were thrown together to make com- 
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mon defense against the common foe. The 
first Fire Protection Association was 
organized about 1905 in northern Idaho, 
where the fire risk is highest of all places 
in the country; and private owners, the 
Federal Government, and the State of 
Idaho coédperated in the work, both by 
exchange of ideas and by sharing the 
expense. This plan of forest protection 
has spread, until to-day practically all the 
public and private forest lands of Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia are comprised in the membership 
of similar associations, which spend several 
million dollars yearly to conserve what 
they have of timber resources. 

Out of this human relationship of lum- 
bermen and foresters, both acquired 
a new point of view. The lumberman 
found that the Government was not ani- 
mated by a blind hostility to him, and 
that foresters had a lot of technical 
knowledge that he could use practically 
in his business. The forester found that 
the lumberman was not necessarily a 
predatory enemy of the trees, but could 
be a man with a genuine ideal of public 
service, supplying a public necessity under 
severe handicaps of competition. These 
discoveries made each more tolerant of 
the other, and readier to learn what could 
be of mutual advantage to both. 
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A Government publication of three 
years ago made a profound impression on 
the lumber business. It was prepared 
under the direction of Col. W. B. Greeley, 
Chief Forester of the United States Forest 
Service, and was entitled “Timber: Mine 
or Crop?” In dispassionate language, 
Government experts set down the essence 
of all that was known about our original 
timber holdings, the history of their 
depletion, present resources and the time 
they would last, the possibility of a future 
supply by importation from other coun- 
tries (or rather the impossibility of it, 
because it is now known to be undependa- 
ble), the extent and cost of damage by 
fire, the relative merits of various proc- 
esses of lumbering, and finally, an inquiry 
into the question: Shall we continue to 
treat our forests as deposits of lumber to 
be mined and left desolate, or shall we try 
to put the indusiry upon the same basis as 
farming, considering trees as a crop like 
wheat, only of a longer maturing period, 
to be so harvested that the same soil may yield 
successive crops in perpetuity? 

This last idea was not new, but it had 
never before been presented so persuas- 
ively in this country, with such a wealth 
of statistical data to prove its imperative 
necessity and that ‘i could be done as a 
business enterprise in harmony with the 
practical economic necessities of private 
business. It reached the material inter- 
ests as well as the consciences of the lum- 
bermen, because they had perceived al- 
ready that the old idea of “inexhaustible” 
forest wealth was a fallacy—they had 
reached the “jumping-off place” of the 
Pacific shore, and they could calculate 
for themselves when their last possible 
holdings of forest cream would be finished 
and they would find themselves, not only 
with their best hopes of profit behind them, 
but even, like Othello, with their very 
occupation gone. 

Fathers, whose fathers before them had 
taken pride in their honorable service to 
the nation in supplying its needs for wood, 
now saw themselves about to hand on to 
‘their sons only such profits as they had 
saved and a vast organization of machin- 
ery, men and technical skill with nothing 
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for this organization to work on. Pride 
of craft, the sentiment for family tradition, 
rose up to challenge their ingenuity to 
perpetuate the business they had founded 
or inherited. Civic conscience was aroused 
when they fully perceived that the raw — 
material of a great industry was really 
threatened with destruction. 

The idea that the industry might be 
saved by tree farming, after the first crop 
had been depleted by tree mining, first 
took root in the South, where the problem 
was in its most acute phases. Men who 
foresaw the end of their operations there 
had gone West to acquire new holdings in 
the last great virgin forests. They found 
the Western timber lands to be rich indeed, 
but costly; and they clearly saw that these 
were the last to be had. Returning to 
their Southern operations, they began to 
study the farming idea. They called in 
experts, foresters and economists, to help 
them. ‘These men surveyed their remain- 
ing timber stands, made studies of annual 
tree growth and estimates of the time when 
a new crop would mature, studies of bet- 
ter logging and milling methods to get a 
closer utilization of the smaller trees and 
branches, experiments in new uses for the 
waste products—everything that could 
be done to produce the maximum tree 
growth in the shortest time, and the most 
complete marketability of the crop when 
it should be ready. 

These experts found that the climate 
of the South, with its mild winters, long 
growing season, heavy rainfall, and high 
humidity (reducing fire hazard), was es- 
pecially favorable to forest growth. A 
second crop of trees of marketable dimen- 
sions could be grown in forty years. 
Cutover lands could be restocked by leav- 
ing seed trees at proper intervals, assisted 
by nursery plantings to fill up the land 
to the densest profitable stand of trees. 
Annual thinnings, after the first few years, 
could be sold for pulping purposes, to 
make cheap newsprint paper. Fire pro- 
tection and interest charges were not pro- 
hibitive. By using improved machinery 
for logging and milling, many wastes 
could be turned into assets. 

As a result of these studies and conclu- 
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sions, the Great Southern Lumber Com- 
pany announced not long ago that it had 
achieved a “perpetual operation” on its 
present lands in Louisiana. This means 
that the mill town of Bogalusa, owned by 
this company, will not suffer the fate of 
the saw-mill towns in Pennsylvania, 
Michigan,and Minnesota, but will operate 
permanently at its present capacity, 
maintaining four thousand woodsmen 
and mill hands at profitable employment 
for generations to come. The seventy- 
eight thousand acres of pine lands around 
Bogalusa, owned by the Great Southern 
Lumber Company, will hereafter be 
managed under the direction of expert 
foresters, who will see that new growth 
promptly succeeds the old as every acre 
is cut; that the cutting and milling is 
done with scientific skill to save every 
valuable foot of lumber and by-product 
material; and that, by the time the last 
acre of land is cut over, the acres first 
cut will have a stand of second-growth, 
merchantable timber ready for the woods- 


_servationist. 
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men. This profitable cycle of harvesting, 
planting, protection, growth, thinning, and 
re-cutting will proceed in perpetuity. 

This is the ideal of the scientific con- 
It has come to be the hope 
of every far-sighted lumberman. Tosome 
it has become a conviction. Besides the 
perpetual operation at Bogalusa, there is 
one at Crossett, Arkansas, on the proper- 
ties of the Crossett-Watzek-Gates Com- 
pany; and as this article was being pre- 
pared, word comes that the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company is entering on the 
first phases of such an operation upon 
its lands tributary to its wonderful made- 
to-order mill-town at Longview, Washing- 
ton. Some of the great redwood com- 
panies in northern California likewise 
are committed to the idea. (All this will 
be discussed in more detail in another 
article.) 

Most of the larger lumbermen who do 
not yet see how they can adopt the per- 
petual operation plan nevertheless wish 
to believe in it, and are having exhaustive 
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expert studies made of their properties 
to see if they cannot work the idea out 
practically. 

This state of affairs is no less than a 
revolution in the conservation situation. 
It presages the end of the era of heedless 
exploitation, the end of the period of 
general distrust, and opens up a fairer 
vista, of lumbermen and public officials 
working in mutual sympathy and in close 
coéperation to learn a more scientific 
culture of forests and a wiser utilization 
of their resources. 

While this movement, engendered by 
the common effort against the common 
enemy, fire, was in progress, another dis- 
covery was made, that added a further 
hope for conservation and a further in- 
centive to private forestry. This was 
the discovery that fire can be made the 
best friend, as it has been the worst foe, 
of one of the most prolific and valuable 
of all the soft-wood species. Long re- 
searches were made into the life history 
of the Douglas Fir, the beautiful monarch 
of the magnificent forests of Washington 


and Oregon. This stately tree, that grows 
to a height of from 150 to 350 feet, with a 
trunk like a spire of some vast cathedral, 
is one of the most valuable sources of 


lumber now left in America. It grows in 
forests so dense that they seem to be for- 
ever in twilight, and upon accessible plains 
and mountain sides, from the very water’s 
edge of the Pacific Ocean to altitudes of 
3,500 to 5,000 feet, and from the Canadian 
border prolifically to well southward into 
the Sierra of California. This species is 
the most abundant of the remaining 
virgin forest growths in America. Scien- 
tific investigation has now revealed that 
it can be maintained as a perpetual crop 
in its favorite habitat of Oregon and 
Washington. 

The results of this investigation were 
published last year as a Government 
document entitled “ Natural Regeneration 
of the Douglas Fir.” It goes into every 
detail of the life of the tree, from ratio of 
fertile seed to sterile seed, through the 
various methods by which the seed find 
their way into the waiting earth, the 
elements that favor or prevent their 
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germination, the competition with other 
young growth for light and sustenance 
that determines its success in the battle 
to survive, and, most important of all, 
the réle of fire in its history. 

Briefly, the important facts are these: 
seed are seldom carried by the wind more 
than 300 feet from the parent tree, and 
for practical results seldom more than 
seventy feet. Much more useful as seed 
carriers are the squirrels and mice, who 
not only carry to greater distances, but 
also deposit them well below the surface in 
their granaries. In these relatively deep 
depositories they are sufficiently pro- 
tected to withstand the heat of a fire such 
as that which burns over an area recently 
logged. 

In the spring following such a fire, 
enough of these seed survive and germinate 
to produce a crop of seedling trees sufficient 
to supply an abundant stand of second- 
growth timber, if—and here is the meat 
of the matter—if fire thereafter is not 
allowed to destroy the seedlings. Pro- 
tected from this arch-enemy, they have 
qualities that make them overcome the 
competition of slower growing, less deeply 
rooted rivals. Thus protected, they 
swiftly out-top the brush, and overmaster 
the hemlock, which needs less sun than 
they. (Those trees grow tallest that have 
most need for sunlight, which their crowns 
climb heavenward to bask in.) But, if 
not so protected, and the seedlings be 
burned back two or three times, the num- 
ber of seed remaining becomes so small that 
the brush grows densely around theisolated 
seedlings and chokes them to death. 

Thus fire, used at the right time after 
the forest has been cut over, is the best 
friend of the second crop of Douglas Fir. 
Not only does it give it the best opening 
to meet the competition of less valuable 
species, but if it does its work thoroughly 
the first time, it destroys the most danger- 
ous material for itself to feed on, namely, 
the fallen trunks and cut-off branches that 
are left behind after a logging operation. 
Thus it leaves a field clean, as a wheat 
field is clean after the spring plowing, and 
ready for the sowing that has already been 
done by the small animals of the forest. 
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This new knowledge of the fecundity 
of the Douglas Fir, and especially the 
knowledge of this simple, inexpensive way 
to enable it to regenerate itself, gives every 
reason to hope that perpetual operation 
may become the habit of lumbermen in 
Oregon and Washington. Several com- 
panies in those states have enough virgin 
timber ahead of them to keep them pro- 
fitably employed while a second crop is 
growing on their cutover lands. This is a 
necessary part of the perpetual operation 
idea, because the long wait between crops 
of trees (forty years at the least) piles up 
enormous expenses such as taxes, costs of 
fire protection, and interest on the capital 
investment. All these expenses must be 
defrayed out of profits from current logging 
operations, so that only those companies 
that have profitable work ahead of them 
for a generation can afford to carry the 
second crop through to maturity. 

Even at best, one item of uncertainty 
enters into such a program. This is 
the item of taxes. No two states have 


the same policy toward the assessment of 


growing timber, and in none of the Pacific 
States is there any assurance that the tax 
policy of to-day may not be changed to- 
morrow. Taxation is so local a matter 
that one county, even, may assess differ- 
ently from the next county. Now the 
lumberman’s difficulty is plain. If the 
assessment upon his growing trees is raised 
every year, to cover the increase in value 
caused by the increment of growth, the 
lumberman’s burden in getting his crop 
to maturity grows to staggering propor- 
tions before his crop matures. He must 
pay ever-increasing taxes for many years 
in which he has no income from the lands 
_so taxed. This is an obvious injustice, 
for no other enterprise is taxed before 
it has had a fair chance to earn the money 
with which the tax may be paid. The 
farmer’s crop is annual, and his tax bill 
comes due after the harvest is in. But 
the tree farmer’s crop comes twice in a 
century, and yet he must pay yearly be- 
fore it matures. 

Several states have corrected this in- 
justice, notably Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, and Louisiana. An equitable 


system is hard to achieve, but there are 
three obvious possibilities of an approxi- 
mate solution. One is to assess only the 
land upon which growing forests are lo- 
cated, and at a nominal sum, and to collect 
a “severance” tax upon the full value of 
the timber when it is cut. The plan has 
several advantages. . It gives the county 
some revenue every year—and, in heavily 
wooded regions, most of a county’s reve- 
nues have to come out of the lumbering 
industry—while at the same time it re- 
lieves the timber owner of burdensome 
taxes until he has an income out of which 
to pay a substantial sum. 

Another plan of forest taxation is to 
tax the land only, at its value as bare 
land, and not tax the crop at all, the theory 
being that the income derived from the 
crop will be mulcted through the usual 
channels of taxation, chiefly the income 
tax. 

The third plan is to levy no tax at all 
on the land, but to charge the entire tax 
to the crop, when cut. This has the obvi- 
ous disadvantage of leaving the county 
government out of funds for many years 
at a stretch. 

The tax problem is too complex for 
more than passing mention here. It has 
been studied intensively for years by 
experts, whose chief difficulty is to recon- 
cile a theoretically equitable plan with 
provisions of State constitutions prohibit- 
ing discriminations between different 
classes of taxpayers. It is so clear, how- 
ever, that timber growers occupy a unique 
position, that no one may doubt that 
state and county governments will eventu- 
ally recognize their difficulties and provide 
laws that will permit the industry to 
proceed on an economic basis. The whole 
question is mentioned here chiefly to show 
the courage and good will of those lumber- 
men who have ventured upon investments 
of forty years’ future duration, with no 
assurance that they will not be taxed to 
death, beyond their faith in the fairness 
and good will of the people of their com- 
munities. 

They,are trusting to the future to bring 
changes in constitutions that will make 
their investments practical. Few men 
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have given a more striking testimonial 
of their faith in American democracy than 
this. And this example of the new at- 
mosphere of trust, codperation, hopeful- 
ness, and vision is characteristic of the 
new mood in conservation. Here again 
a real revolution has taken place that 
will help assure the future of forestry in 
this country. 

By no means has all the progress in 
conservation been made in the West and 
South. There the most striking advance 
has been made, but real progress may be 
observed in the East as well. The uncer- 
tainties of Canadian and other foreign 
pulp supplies have led American paper 
makers to intensify their efforts to insure 
a native supply of pulp woods. More 
rational methods of replenishing the forest 
crop of New England and New York are 
being devised. Many states are maintain- 
ing nurseries for the sale or gift of seedlings 
to land owners who will reforest cutover 
lands. Several states have undertaken 


the purchase of State forests, either for 
recreation grounds, as in New York, or 


definitely as future sources of timber, as 
in Pennsylvania, New York, Massachu- 
setts, and New Hampshire. 

One of the most hopeful and far-reaching 
efforts at conservation is the work of 
eliminating wastes in the use of wood 
after it has come from the mill. Millions 
of feet of lumber rot every year in lumber 
yards because it is improperly piled. 
Millions more are wasted because of un- 
skilful practices of builders. Millions 
more are victims of the habit of builders 
of demanding that boards be cut in even 
lengths, whereas odd lengths are often 
more practical, and the mills could save 
much waste if some of their material 
could be cut that way. Various agencies 
are at work to reform these evil practices. 


FOREST CONSERVATION BECOMES A REALITY 


The Forest Products Laboratory, main- 
tained by the Department of Agriculture 
at Madison, Wisconsir, deserves a story 
to itself. It tests woods for their mechan- 
ical and chemical qualities, and many a 
“poor relation” of the tree species has 
been turned into an aristocrat by the 
Laboratory’s discovery of unsuspected 
virtues in its fibres. 

Better methods of kiln drying have been 
perfected, reducing the time and cost of 
turning green lumber into a workable 
material. Better practices in crating have 
reduced the drain upon the box-making 
woods. Cheaper timbers have been sub- 
stituted for more valuable species in many 
kinds of work, upon proof by the Labora- 
tory that it could perform the service as 
well or better. Laminated wood has 
been applied to many purposes formerly 
requiring clear lumber, thus utilizing 
short lengths and waste sizes. Improved 
methods have been designed to economize 
wood in furniture factories. In dozens 
of ways the Laboratory has devised prac- 
tical plans of permanent value to conserve 
what has heretofore been extravagantly 
used or neglected or thrown away. In 
the one field of preservation of woods 
from decay (really from the attack of 
fungus, for that is what decay is), the 
Laboratory has opened up a possibility 
of enormous savings in the annual drain 
upon the forests. 

This article is intended only to sketch 
the cheering change that has come over 
the face of the conservation movement, 
leaving the details for later exposition. 
Much remains to be done before the future 
of our forests can be safely declared to be 
assured, but so striking is the contrast 
of the new attitude of courage and con- 
fidence, as against the panic and despair 
of a decade ago, that it is sensational news. 
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icans as the one that the venerable 

Dr. Russell Conwell of Philadelphia 
tells in his famous lecture “Acres of 
Diamonds.” By “acres of diamonds” 
is meant the opportunities that lie un- 
noticed all about us. In Dr. Conwell’s 
lecture the point is illustrated by the tale 
of a ship long .becalmed and drifting. 
After many weeks of anxious watching, 
the crew saw another sail. They signaled 
for water. The other ship signaled back: 
“Let down your bucket where you are.” 

The becalmed crew, thinking they were 
misunderstood, repeated their plea and 
received the same answer. Wondering 
at the indifferent, cynical answer to their 
plea, they asked again and again, and as 
often received the same reply. Finally, 
some exceptionally open-minded member 
of the becalmed crew did what the other 
ship said, and found fresh water. With- 
out knowing it they were, although far out 
in the ocean, in the current of fresh water 
from the Amazon River. 

The story has its applications elsewhere. 
During the coming session of Congress, 
there will be immense activity on the part 
of the most thoughtful persons in the 
United States about whether we should 
join the World Court, what we should do 
about the League of Nations, and all the 
questions associated with the arbitration 
of international disputes to prevent war. 
That subject engages a greater number of 
benevolent-minded persons in America 
than any other. Scores of agencies are 
inspired with the purpose of educating 
American public opinion about the futility 
of war and the wisdom of settling inter- 
national differences by arbitration or other 
peaceful means, as well as about inter- 
national tribunals and similar mechanisms 
for composing international differences 


| | \EW stories are as familiar to Amer- 


after they arise. But the fact is that there 
is an infinitely greater quantity of pro- 
motion of international peace in the 
preventing of international differences 
before they arise than in the composing of 
them afterward. Of the hundreds of 
potential causes of war which will be 
germinated within the next ten years, 
ninety-nine will be averted by settling 
the difference at its inception, to one that 
will be averted by arbitration or by any 
court or international tribunal. And as 
to the exception which reaches the point 
of arbitration and the court-rooms of 
tribunals, that, too, would be more easily 
averted at the stage of direct negotiation. 
Direct negotiation between the parties 
to an international difference of opinion 
or interest, prevents more wars than any 
tribunal can, and in addition is the best 
means of averting all wars. To that de- 
gree is the mechanism that carries on 
direct negotiations between nations more 
important than tribunals. Every time a 
dispute reaches the stage where a tribunal 
for arbitration takes hold, it is a confession 
that there has been failure in the earlier 
processes of direct negotiation, a failure 
which could have been avoided by greater 
wisdom and skill on the part of those 
charged with the business of direct 
negotiation. —The moment a dispute leaves 
the field of direct negotiation and starts 
toward a tribunal of arbitration, that 
moment the possibilities of averting trouble 
are multiplied by the arousing of pride of 
opinion, resentment, and other emotions 
in the peoples of the nations involved. 
From all of which it follows that those 
benevolent persons—they are the best 
America has—who are giving thought and 
energy to averting war, can accomplish 
more by putting their minds on a mechan- 
ism which America already has, than in 
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wearying themselves in the difficult and 
uncertain field of finding ways to get 
America into a World Court or any other 
tribunal. The latter kind of effort, with- 
out any fault in it, has passed through 
such political experiences in America that 
it is problematical whether it can succeed 
for years. The first kind of effort has no 
such limitation. America’s mechanism 
for averting wars by preventing causes of 
war from arising, for maintaining peace 
by direct negotiation, is in existence; it is 
in our control; we can do what we will with 
it; it offers unlimited opportunity; it is 
capable of one hundred per cent. success. 
Yet it is doubtful if many Americans are 
as familiar with the phrase “Foreign 
Service” as with “League of Nations” 
and “ World Court.” 

The United States now has the best 
foreign service in the world. To that 
broad statement I have heard only two 
qualifications. One came from within 


our own Foreign Service in substantially 
the same language in which it had been 
put officially by Robert P. Skinner, now 


American Consul-General in Paris. Advo- 
cating the Rogers Bill, which later passed, 
he said to the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of Congress: “By ten or fifteen years from 
now you will have created a new, a more 
efficient class of public servant, true to 
type, like the splendid fellows who come 
out of the military and naval academies.” 

This conservative attitude of persons 
inside the Service, which says we now have 
a system that in a few years will give us the 
best, shades into the belief commonly held 
by observers outside, that we already have 
the best. The only qualification I have 
heard from anyone outside the Service 
was in the shape of a mere doubt, the rais- 
ing of a question. 

This one observer is not sure the Amer- 
ican Foreign Service is better than the 
British. So far as he entertained this 
doubt it was based on one difference: 
The British Foreign Service works hand in 
hand wich the British Board of Trade, the 
Bank of England, and British business 
interests generally. In effect the foreign 
information of these two is one. The 
information and ability in the formal 
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British Foreign Service is available to 
British trade; the information that British 
trade acquires through its far-flung agencies 
is available and very valuable to the 
British Foreign Service. 

With us there is no such identity. On 
the contrary, American public opinion is 
suspicious of too close an identity, of any 
identity whatever, between our State 
Department and business in the sense of 
the big New York banks, the oil companies, 
or any “big business” that goes overseas. 
Fellowship and coéperation of the sort 
that exists between the British Foreign 
Service and the British Board of Trade, 
if duplicated in America, would start a 
commotion in Congress. 

The man who made. this point said 
that if the information collected by several 
New York bankers were united with that 
collected by our Foreign Service, the two 
combined would compose an American 
Foreign Service about the superiority of 
which there could be no question. Since 
American bankers during the last few 
years have come to be the greatest lenders 
of money in the world to foreign govern- 
ments and foreign corporations, they have 
had to build up foreign services of their 
own. These banking services are small 
but they are very able. They must be 
able. Almost any business man in any 
little town can realize how able they must 
be. An American banking firm about 
to lend a hundred million dollars to the 
government of a comparatively small 
foreign country, and perhaps a hundred 
million dollars more to private corpo- 
rations in that country, must know the 
conditions—political, economic, social, 
temperamental, everything—c3 a small- 
town banker knows the farmer whose loan 
he carries. 

If America has the greatest foreign 
service now in a sense that was not true 
five or ten years ago, the reason frequently 
given is the Rogers Bill. The Rogers 
Bill had much to do with it but there are 
other reasons. The Rogers Bill was very 
important. Into it a young Congressman 
from Massachusetts poured prodigal 
quantities of the vitality that was about 
to depart from him forever—one of those 
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countless little-known pieces of work done 
by hard-working, patriotic, disinterested 
individual Congressmen. He was helped 
by Secretary of State Hughes, and by 
many other men in the State Department, 
and by enlightened men in the House and 
Senate. The Bill he wrote and finally got 
through Congress 
came as near being 
wise for the country 
and giving satisfac- 
tion to everybody 
familiar with its 
field, as any measure 
that gets through 
the shoals of Con- 
gressional debate. 

The Rogers Bill 
introduced no inno- 
vation, except one, 
and contained no 
new principle. It 
was the consumma- 
tion of better ten- 
dencies and ap- 
proaches toward 
sound principles that 
have been going on 
within our State De- 
partment since 1856, 
the completing cap- ; 
stone of elevations 
built from time to 
time by President 
Roosevelt, President 
Taft, and many 
others. The Rogers 
Bill made the For- 
eign Service a pro- 
tected career, in 
which every position 
below that of Minis- 
ter and Ambassador 
was within the protection of the complete 
equivalent of civil service. 

Every office is held on merit, all pro- 
motions are made on merit, every new man 
is appointed through examination. No 
man below the rank of Minister and 
Ambassador can be appointed on political 
considerations. The day of “spoils” is 
gone—it lasted, fragments of it, as late as 
Bryan’s tenure of Secretary of State, when 
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followers of his, men whose appeal to his 
affectionate loyalty was that they were 
the tried veterans of his first campaign, 
could still come to Washington and ask 
for, and receive consideration for, “some- 
thing abroad, Secretary of Embassy, or 
Consul-General somewhere.” 

No more can the 
faithful retainer of a 
Congressman—it 
was true as late as 
the McKinley days 
—be told that his 
Congressman thinks 
he could get him the 
post of consul at 
Bucharest, and 
thereby be sent to 
searching the atlas 
to find whether his 
hoped-for sinecure 
was in Asia, Africa, 
Europe or South 
America, All that 
ispast. The Rogers 
Bill put the grave- 
stone on it, but the 
process of death had 
extended over nearly 
seventy-five years. 

The Rogers Bill 
assures reasonable 
pay. It is still less 
than Italy, for ex- 
ample, pays for the 
corresponding posts; 
but coupled with 
security of tenure 
and with the Rogers 
Bill’s new provision 
for a retiring pen- 
sion, it is enough, 
with other attrac- 
tions of the Service, to get and keep an 
adequate supply of the best type of men. 
It is enough also to eliminate entirely 
what was a small, but so far as it existed 
an undesirable feature, the condition, de- 
plored even more within the Service than 
outside, which made it necessary for a few 
secretaries and the like, if they were to 
serve in certain posts, to have private 
means. 
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It should be emphasized here that some 
of those who contributed not only their 
time and abilities but their private means 
to the Government of the United States 
were among the finest men in the service. 
But the conditions made possible the 
presence of just a few whom Hugh Gibson, 
our Minister to Switzerland, acquired a 
disconcerting fame by calling “cookie- 
pushers.” Under the new régime, the 
Department can fill all its offices below the 
ranks of Minister and Ambassador with 
men who need have no private means, men 
whose sole equipment for being taken into 
the Service is their scholarship and other 
abilities, whose sole motive is liking for the 
career and devotion to it; men of the same 
types as some who take up college teach- 
ing, for example, men who by tempera- 
ment want to work and achieve, but do 
not have a taste for business. 

The Rogers Bill also took away the 
partition between the consular and the 
diplomatic services. The two are now 
completely interchangeable. In the wis- 


dom of the heads of the Department at 


Washington the material in both services 
can now be manipulated and molded 
to a common end. Young men can be 
trained in the consular service and then 
transferred to the diplomatic, and vice 
versa. This gives a broader base to the 
combined service, makes a larger field out 
of which to select for promotion, assures to 
men in the diplomatic arm the contact 
with actual business which, in the new 
diplomacy, is increasingly important. At 
the same time, this innovation enlists men 
of better education and higher type for 
the beginning grades of the consular arm. 

These recent changes reflect themselves 
in the larger numbers of acceptable appli- 
cants to take the examinations—and the, 
heads of the Service naturally can find 
better talent when they have a hundred to 
select from than when they have twenty. 
The Rogers Bill reflects also in the greater 
enthusiasm of the personnel, the zeal that 
goes with certainty of tenure and pro- 
motion according to merit, the appreci- 
ation that is given in return for the 
appreciation the country showed in the 
action of Congress in passing the Bill. 
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But the Rogers Bill could not make the 
best foreign service in the world overnight. 
And for much that the country now 
happily possesses it is indebted to long 
traditions within the Service, to men of 
high character, fine personality, and 
exceptional ability who have spent their 
lives, comparatively obscurely, in the 
Service. No visitor having even casual 
business with the State Department can 
fail to feel that spirit. 

With what it had before, and what it 
received through the Rogers Bill, our 
Foreign Service has practically all the 
things that make our Army and Navy 
Services the fine institutions they are. 
The chief difference is that the Foreign 
Service has no official equivalent for West 
Point and Annapolis. That is not wanted. 
The universities are adapting themselves 
to provide the specialized education. 

In the status brought by the Rogers Bill, 
the rule of promotion by merit applies to 
every office up to Minister and Ambassa- 
dor. Those two ranks may still be filled 
from outside the Service. That pro- 
vision is as wise, and as much concurred in 
by all affected, as the provision that pro- 
tects the lower ranks. Men within the 
Service are absolutely protected up to the 
rank of Minister and Ambassador. They 
can enter that rank, too, but the moment 
they reach that highest rung of the ladder 
they must face the competition of the entire 
field of success in every line of American 
life. It is recognized that for these high- 
est posts, the most desirable equipment 
may as readily consist of experience in 
another pursuit, of eminence attained in 
another line, as of a lifetime training 
within the Service. Our Ambassador 
to Great Britain, Mr. Houghton, is one 
of the best America has ever had in any 
country. A material part of what makes 
him good is his success in other lines he has 
followed, scholarship, practical business, 
politics. That training of the muscles 
of intellect which makes high ability, that 
experience in crises which makes for sound 
and instant judgment, is a little more 
likely to be acquired and found if sought 
among the wide fields of the nation’s 
leaders in law, business and the like, than 
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if the choice were restricted to the few 
score men available within the upper 
strata of the Foreign Service. 

The theory is that the cream of the 
whole field of success in American life 
should provide most of the material for 
Ministers andAmbassadors. Another part 
‘of the theory is the same which, in the 
making of our Constitution, fixed it that 
at all times the ultimate heads of the Army 
and Navy, should be, not professional men 
of arms, but civilians; that these pro- 
fessional services should always be sub- 
ordinate to the civil life of the people. 
In the same way, it is recognized as not 
well that the Foreign Service should be 
composed wholly of a professional caste, 
that the highest ranks should be open to 
appointment from the outside. 

At the same time, persons within the 
Foreign Service are not excluded from the 
highest rank. On the contrary there is 
an increasing disposition to select Minis- 
ters and Ambassadors from within the 
Service. Ambassador Fletcher to Italy, 
Minister Bliss to Sweden, Ambassador 
Phillips to Belgium, Minister MacMurray 
to China, Minister Gibson to Switzerland, 
are all “career men,” men who have spent 
‘most of their mature lives (more than 
twenty years in the cases of Fletcher, 
Bliss and Phillips) in the varied posts of 
the Foreign Service. 

How varied those posts can be, the 
range of experience that may enter into the 
equipment of good material for a Minister, 
is illustrated by an abbreviated list of 
the posts filled by J. Butler Wright, now 
an Assistant Secretary of State: 


Entered by examination, 1909; Secretary, 
Tegucigalpa, 1909; Charge d’affaires, Tegucigalpa, 
1911; Clerk, Washington, 1912; Secretary, Brus- 
sels, 1912; Opium conference, che Hague, 1913; 
Secretary, Rio de Janeiro, 1913, Acting Chief of 
Division, Washington, 1915; Counselor, Petrograd, 
1916; Washington, 1918; Counselor, London, 
1918; Limitation of Armament Conference, 
Washington, 1921; Commissioner, Brazilian Cen- 
tennial, 1922; International Conference of Amer- 
ican States, Chile, 1923; and Assistant Secretary 
of State, Washington, 1923. 


There are scores of careers like that in 
the higher branches of the Foreign Service, 
hundreds more in the making in embassies 
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and consulates from Buenos Aires to 
Copenhagen. These men—there are 
about a thousand in all the ranks of both 
arms—compose the body of the Foreign 
Service. The information they are 
gathering, the languages they are learning, 
the politics of countries, the cultures of 
peoples, the knowledge of commerce, 
the judgment of men and peoples, the 
backgrounds, the currents of world move- 
ments—varied with intervals in America 
to keep contact with home affairs—all that 
composes the rich corpus of fact, judg- 
ment and experience available for. the 
formation and carrying out of American 
foreign policy. 

It is obvious that the bulk and the kind 
of information that is most important. to 
statesmen at any one time has to do less 
with the past than with the future. It is 
the kind of information not yet embodied 
in statistics or in books, information and 
judgment that for the moment is to be 
found chiefly in men’s minds and can only 
be communicated by word of mouth. 

This illustrates two prime needs of any 
foreign service. The representatives of 
one country in another must be able men, 
because only able and thoughtful men can 
acquire this kind of information and 
judgment. In the second place, these 
men must have an abundance of contacts. 
Those contacts are to be acquired mainly 
by social relations. This brings up an 
aspect of compensation. 

Since the Rogers Act, the lower ranks 
of our Foreign Service make no complaint 
about salary. The salaries are not large, 
not so large as other countries pay (Italy 
for example), but there is permanency of 
tenure, there is an intelligently and justly 
graduated scale of increases, there is 
provision for retirement at sixty-five 
(through a fund made up of deductions of 
five per cent. from yearly services.) And 
so there is satisfaction. Neither is there 
any complaint from Ministers or Am- 
bassadors about salary. But there is a 
need about another aspect of compen- 
sation. 

The British Ambassador to the United 
States receives a salary of $12,000. But 
he receives, in addition, a “representation 
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allowance” of $85,500. The American 
Ambassador to Great Britain receives 
$17,500, and nothing else. (excepting, 
I think, a temporary allowance of $3,000 
a year.) 

Let the result of this be told in the words 
of John W. Davis, recently American 
Ambassador to Great Britain, and recently 
Democratic candidate for President of the 
United States: 


No man likes to talk about his private afiairs, 
but you will forgive my doing that because of the 
facts I have to offer. I went to London at a salary 
of $17,500 I am quite sure my establish- 
ment in London was more modest than that of any 
other ambassador there I only did the 
entertaining which was indispensable to return the 
courtesies which I officially received. 

I paid as rent for my house $8,oooa year . . 
Living as I was without any ostentation—had I 
been a multi-millionaire I would not at that 
particular time, under the circumstances, have 
indulged in the slightest ostentation whatever; 
the British people were bowed down 
with financial difficulty, and any man who would 
have made a display at that time would have made 
himself unpopular; it was eminently a time for 
conservatism and quiet. But with all that, living 
as I was, counting the expenses of myself and 
family, which was small, it cost me, roughly, three 
times my salary every year I was there, between 
fifty and sixty thousand dollars a year. I do 
not believe that anybody could possibly have done 
it, done it decently, with any less expenditure. 


The same point was made from the out- 
look of legations of lower rank, by Hugh 
Gibson, now American Minister to Switzer- 
land, when he was Minister to Poland: 


I honestly feel we can get on perfectly well with 
the pay we now have, subject to one condition. 
That condition is that our pay shall be considered 
in the same light as the pay granted to a man in 
private life, to a banker, or to a hod-carrier—that 
is, that it shall be considered as remuneration for 
services rendered and not as a contribution toward 
paying the expenses of doing Government busi- 
ness. 

The pay now given to a chief of mission is not 
his own, and to all intents and purposes, instead 
of being paid, a diplomatic official pays for the 
privilege of representing his country. I, for 
instance, am paid the very respectable sum of 
$10,000 a year as Minister in Warsaw. If this 
were my own money to be spent on my own affairs 
and part of it to be set aside to provide for my 
future, I should consider myself suitably paid. 

Instead of this, I spend all this money in order 
to represent the United States Government in a 
decent and dignified way. By this I do not 


mean that I endeavor to dazzle the people of 
Poland by a magnificent establishment—that is 
not only beyond my means, but foreign to my 
ideas. This money goes merely to maintain the 
sort of establishment which is required if the 
representative of the United States Government 
is to afford proper support to American interests, 
American business, and American citizens. 

If I had twice as much income as I now have 
available it could all be used advantageously for 
the same purpose, and with increased results for 
the people who have to look to me for support and 
protection. I feel that the discussion is on a false 
footing, if we talk about increasing the pay of 
chiefs of mission. This sounds too much like 
asking for favors. We don’t want any favors. 
All we want is equipment to do our work. 

It seems to me that we shall have a much clearer 
idea of what we are driving at if we discuss the 
proposition that the rates of pay now in force 
are suitable but that these sums are to be con- 
sidered, as they would be in any normal private 
business, as remuneration for services rendered, 
sums belonging to the officers who earn them, to 
be disposed of as they see fit, if they so choose, 
on their personal needs and requirements. This 
being so it is necessary to give them a proper 
equipment to carry out the duties of their office, 
duties which require considerable expenditure. 

The present system is very much as if we were 
to say to one of our admirals: “We are appointing 
you commander-in-chief of the Atlantic Fleet. 
You will have a salary appropriated by Congress 
of $10,000. You will now make a trip around the 
world, calling at the ports specified by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, doing such entertaining as may 
be necessary for the good of the service; you will 
make necessary purchases of provisions, coal, and 
other supplies, and fight any battles that may be 
necessary, but you will pay it out of your salary. 
Nobody would be surprised if the admiral said he 
was unable to work on these terms—but that is 
exactly what the Government expects from diplo- 
matic officers to-day. 


To return to the essential nature of our 
Foreign Service, consider what our Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Kellogg, must have at 
hand. At this moment he is obliged, on 
behalf of the people of the United States, 
to carry on daily negotiations with China 
and Mexico, to make decisions involving— 
not merely involving, largely determin- 
ing—the future of our relations with those 
countries, involving, indeed, the future of 
those countries themselves. Be he the 
most learned of men, neither Mr. Kellogg 
nor any other Secretary of State can 
possess the necessary information. He 
has never been in either country; he does 
not read or speak the languages. Neither 
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did Mr. Hughes, nor Mr. Root. That is 
not what is expected of a Secretary of 
State. 

All a Secretary of State can contribute 
is knowledge of the interests and desires of 
our country, plus a broad understanding. 
For the specific information about Mexico 
and China, he must depend on our Foreign 
Service. The information is indispensable. 
He is obliged to have it. He must have it 
at his elbow from day to day, from hour to 
hour. He must have something more 
than mere information; he should have 
the benefit of judgment, serene wisdom. 
Ideaily, he should have at his elbow men 
who at once are themselves big enough to 
be Secretary of State, and who happen to 
know everything about these particular 
countries. 

There must be not one man but several. 
Whoever happens to be our present Ambas- 
sador to Mexico or Minister to China is 
not enough. The Ambassador to Mexico 
is a new man, chosen for reasons that are 
sound but which are in a field other than 
long acquired information about the coun- 
try in which he represents us. (As it hap- 
pens, the present Minister to China, John 
Van A. MacMurray, is one who has come 
up through our Foreign Service and who 
knows China thoroughly.) Anyhow, the 
representatives toChinaand Mexico are at 
their distant posts. They are not available 
to Mr. Kellogg. He must depend on the 
whole body of the Foreign Service. 
Among all the men composing that 
Service there must be at home, in the 
State Department, a sufficient number 
completely informed about Mexico and 
China to stand at Mr. Kellogg’s elbow and 
help him to carry on our relations with 
those countries as capably as if he himself 
had spent half a lifetime in each. 

The decisions Mr. Kellogg makes to- 
day about China and Mexico will have 
effects a hundred years from now. The 
policies he follows will flow on and branch 
out into beneficence or the lack of it, 
dependent on the information, judgment 
and wisdom supplied to him by the 
Foreign Service. Every important pol- 
icy must be based on premises. Those 
premises must look to the future. 


We have this “best foreign service in 
the world.” All we need is to make use of 
it—to know what we want to do with it. 
Making use of it depends somewhat on 
the chiefs who have the title to direct it, 
the Secretary of State and above him the 
President. Some Secretaries of State and 
some Presidents can be less energetic in 
gripping and manipulating this splendid 
mechanism than others. Of Secretaries of 
State, one illustration is Bryan, who little 
understood it. Of the difference in the 
degrees of initiative and energy with 
which different Presidents may take hold 
of our foreign affairs, the illustration is in 
John Hay’s diary, recording how, when he 
was Secretary of State, President Mc- 
Kinley did not see him more than once a 
month, while Roosevelt, when he suc- 
ceeded, saw: Hay once a day. 

But above that temporary personal 
equation in Presidents and Secretaries of 
State there is the broader question: what 
does America want to do with this premier 
foreign service of the world? What is our 
international policy? What advantage 
do we want to take—you can put it that 
way, or say what service does America 
want to give the world, what bending 
touch to the course of world history do we 
want to give with this best equipment in 
the world for conducting world relations? 

We can hardly avoid giving to history, 
giving to the course of the world, one slant 
or another. In such a position as ours 
now is, mere inaction is affirmative, mere 
vacillation is action. That is the penalty 
that goes with our position. Responsi- 
bility is the essential attribute of domi- 
nance. To say we have no policy for 
the world, to assume we can let things 
drift, is as anomalous as it would have been 
for Woodrow Wilson, when he was the 
leading man in the Democratic party, or 
Roosevelt in the Republican party, to 
retreat from the responsibilities of guid- 
ance, to say he would let the party drift 
where it would. 

Up to the present, so far as we have 
consciously expanded the functions of our 
Foreign Service, it has been in the direction 
of greater attention to American trade 
abroad. That was one reason for merging 
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the consular service (formerly practically 
purely business) with the diplomatic 
service. The note of more attention to 
trade runs all through the new spirit of 
the Service. To some extent it is ex- 
plained by analogy to our predecessor 
in dominance; it was said that British 
diplomacy and British trade went hand 
in hand; even that British diplomacy was 
“British trade wearing its dress suit.” 

But first of all, that was not as es- 
sentially true of Britain as the smart say- 
ing of it implies, and in the second place, 
have we no higher aspiration for our 
dominance, no higher function for our 
fine Foreign Service, in addition merely 
to helping American trade sell more 
automobiles in South America or buy 
more oil in Rumania? 

Britain’s dominance accepted a more 
elevated responsibility. Britain assumed 
responsibilities, sought them, for serving 
the less advanced peoples of the world, 
and not wholly for selfish purposes of 
trade. The contribution of service that 
Britain made to India was far out of 


proportion to any trade advantage she 
received. She contributed peace; without 
her India would have been a cock pit. 
She gave trained administrators, the whole 
science and art of civil administration, to 
many less advanced peoples. 


That sort of thing, apparently, for the 
present, we don’t want to do. When 
mandates over former German colonies 
and elsewhere were urged upon us at the 
Paris Conference, we rejected them with a 
decisiveness that seemed to reflect as 
complete a crystallization of American 
opinion as often happens. And yet, one 
can hardly help recalling that just twenty- 
five years ago we were in precisely an 
opposite mood. In 1900 and thereabouts, 
we were taking on the Philippines, Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, Cuba, shouting about the 
White Man’s Burden as exaltedly as 
Kipling himself. 

The Republicans won an election on 
“expansion,” and believed that issue was 
good for a generation of power. If we 
have changed our mood once, we may 
change it again. And if the supplying 
of administration to less advanced peoples 
is not the contribution we want to make 
to the world, maybe it is something else— 
something in any event more elevated 
than merely more goods, more trade. 
Maybe our contribution should be toler- 
ance, a point of view that would query 
the very phrase “less advanced peoples,” 
that would consider it best for cultures 
other than ours, different philosophies of 
society, to continue in the world alongside 
our own. 





Martin Johnson’s New African Diary 
Illustrated With Flis Superb Wild Animal P botographs 


THE FIRST INSTALLMENT 


The last narrative and photographs from Martin Johnson in Africa were pub- 


lished in the Wor.p’s Work last April and May. 


He started back for Africa in 


December, 1923, and established his headquarters at Lake Paradise, whence he makes 
expeditions into the surrounding territory in the mountain and desert wilderness of 


Kenya Colony. 


Communication with the remote inland spots which he visits is so 


difficult that the diary published here in its classic vividness and simplicity is now 


nearly a year old. 


INCE writing last I have been get- 
ting everything ready for our safari 
into the Ndoto Mountains. On 

this safari we will take thirty camels, 
two mules, fifty porters, six Boran camel 
leaders, and two camel syces, who must be 
taken to load and unload the camels -be- 
cause the Boran tribesmen who own the 
camels know nothing about placing the 
loads. Our native animal tracker, scout, 
and guide, ‘“Boculy of the Elephants,” 
as we call him, also will go, as well as Mrs. 
Johnson (who is Osa in the diary), Saun- 
derson, and myself. For water, we will 
carry sixteen barrimals, each holding six- 
teen gallons. 

We start to-morrow (December 11, 
1924), and from now on my writing will 
not be done in the comfortable home we 
have established at Lake Paradise, but 
must be done on the trail, as entries in my 
diary. Here follows the diary: 

December 12th—Yesterday was a hard 
day. The distance to Lesamis is fifty- 
four miles; we made it at midnight. You 
see, the going as we leave Lake Paradise 
is so bad that we average about seven 
miles an hour and even less in some places. 
We expected to be stopped by elephants 
any time as fresh tracks were all over the 
road. 

This morning we slept until ten o’clock. 
We were so tired last night that we could 
not hear anything, although there are 
rhino tracks close to our cars. 

December 13th—VYesterday we wan- 


dered about within a few miles of camp 
looking for anything photographic. We 
saw very little game PF a few 
oryx and Grevey Zebra, and one giraffe. 
But no rhino. As a matter of fact, the 
game never hang around close to the 
water; they come to drink and then go 
miles away to graze. I have often seen 
all kinds of game twenty-five miles from 
water . this means fifty miles 
between drinks. Lots of plains game 
drink only every other day and giraffe 
sometimes only every third day. 

Last night Osa went to bed early, but 
Saunderson and I went and sat on some 
rocks overlooking the water; it was moon- 
light and we could see everything . . . 
Hyenas, both spotted and striped, were 
all over the place, little jackal slipped 
down and away without a sound. One 
giraffe came to water, about twenty zebra, 
a dozen oryx, a few Grant . . then 
came two big rhino walking side by side. 
They came in a hurry as though they were 
very thirsty too fast to suit 
Saunderson and me as we were sitting on 
small rocks right over the water and the 
rhino had to pass us, so we got up and 
ran . we had either to move or 
run the chance of the rhino coming for 
us; then we would have had to shoot. 
We expected the rhino to get frightened 
and run away, but they did not 
turning my head as I ran I saw them stop 
in surprise and then keep coming. They 
had not got our wind and perhaps thought 
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we were some of the other animals after 
water. We climbed up a big rock and 
then watched the rhino come; they got 
right under us before they got the scent 
of our tracks; then they sniffed and 
stopped short. Their tails went up and 
they seemed to grow stiff all over; then 
they gave the regulation rhino snort and 
whirled and ran. 

It is now early in the morning and Osa 
has gone to the water after sand grouse for 
breakfast. 

December r14th—Osa returned yester- 
day morning with twenty-two sand grouse 
that she got with three shots on the wing. 
After breakfast we set out to fix up a 
boma to make flashlight pictures. We 
would have done this before, but, remem- 
ber, Lesamis is a desert waterhole and the 
trees and bushes necessary are few and 
far between; besides, there were only 
Saunderson and Abdotta and myself to 
do the work. But, each armed with the 
big panga, a big butcher knife the boys 
use instead of an ax, we spent the day 
wandering sometimes as far as a mile 


from camp to cut one measly little bush. 
By five o’clock we had a boma finished 
and had set up the flashlamps and cameras. 


Then we had an early dinner. After- 
wards Osa, Saunderson and I climbed up 
a big rock about thirty-five feet back and 
ten feet above the apparatus. 

I forgot to say that we had tried to shoot 
something for bait, but all we could get was 
a rabbit. We had cut it up and dragged 
it and did everything we could to spread 
the scent, but it was not enough, for at 
eleven o’clock all kinds of animals were 
about us and none paid any attention to 
the scent of our bait. About midnight 
one spotted hyena chanced along so close 
that he could not help getting the scent 

he then fooled about for fifteen 
minutes while we held our breath, but 
never came within three feet of the place 
which the cameras were focused on. Then 
he seemed to get our scent where we went 
up the rock, but could not make it out. 
He sniffed along with his nose to the ground 
until he was directly under us and then 
the fool started climbing the rock until he 
was only five or six feet away. We were 


lying flat on the rock, but the moon was 
shining and I never heard of or saw such 
afool . . just as he saw us I sat 
up and kicked at him. In trying to turn 
quickly he slipped and rolled down the 
rock and, picking himself up in the sand, 
he went away like a streak of lightning, 
his hairs all standing straight up. 

I don’t think he will ever get over the 
fright. 

The rabbit proving too small a bait we 
then closed up the cameras and went to 
bed, although we hated to give up as we 
heard the distant roar of a lion, for where 
there is one roar there is bound to be at 
least another with him perhaps 
more. 

December 15th—Our camels and safari 
came in yesterday morning. We gave 
them three hours’ rest and then started the 
boys building a thorn bush boma around 
the motor cars as we were leaving Abdotta 
and another boy while we went on to the 
Ndoto Mountains. It was necessary to 
protect both the boys and the cars from 
rhino and lions. I also had a few poles 
cut for the flash apparatus and got it 
ready on a rhino trail . we made 
up our minds we would get rhino or bust 
at the attempt. 

It would have been foolish to build 
a boma around ourselves, as the rhino 
would have seen it and been afraid, so 
we set up three small poles to hold the 
flashlamps and nothing more. 

After dinner Osa, with Bukary, climbed 
a ten foot rock after agreeing on signals 

she was to give one whistle, re- 
peated at intervals if a rhino was coming 
in front of us, two if one came to the 
left, three at the right, and four whistles 
if one came up behind us. Saunderson 
and I lay down in the sand about twelve 
feet from the flashlight lamps, without 
anything around us for protection. Mos- 
quitoes were bad, but with Osa watching 
over the country with glasses we did not 
need to be very quiet, so we had a good 
time scratching. 

About ten o’clock Osa gave one whistle. 
I rose and with my glasses saw a rhino 
coming right down our path toward 
us. We lay as quiet as possible, but 
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the rhino got our scent just a few feet 
short of the place I wanted him. He 
gave a start and started to run, but I 
took a chance and made the electrical 
contact that made the flash, but I forgot 
to close my eyes as the flash went off, so 
I was blinded for about three minutes. 
Saunderson knew I was blinded, so he gave 
me reports . « he had remembered 
to close his eyes. He told me the rhino 
had run away; he had stopped, he was 
coming back; he was going away again, 
etc. When I could see again I went and 
reloaded the flashlamps and placed in new 
plates, and we lay down again. 

The rhino by this time had started down 
the trail again, but he was suspicious this 
time and stopped when thirty feet too far 
away and pawed up the ground and 
snorted. Do you know it is not a 
pleasant sound to have a big rhino snorting 
at you while you are lying in the sand not 
more than forty-five feet away? As the 
ground had a slight rise at this point it 
seemed the rhino was towering directly 
above us. We had our guns ready, and I 


had the flash push button ready. I re- 
solved to get a flash if he charged, then 
shoot after the flash if it was necessary. 
But he turned and walked away a few 
yards and stood snorting there; then 


went away a little farther. Then he 
tried to go around us to get to the water, 
but we could not stand for that, for he 
would get our wind very strong and be 
sure to come for us, so we stood up and 
threw stones at him. 

He then ran about a hundred yards 
away and stood there for half an hour 
until we saw two more rhino coming to- 
ward us . . @ mother and _ half- 
grown wio. They would have come 
right down our trail, but the first rhino 
challenged them and they turned off the 
trail and went for him he stood 
his ground and the two stopped about 
fifteen feet from him ; all three 
with their tails in the air and snorting and 
pawing the sand. They circled about 
each other for thirty minutes 
they kept this up, but as they gradually 
got closer together they stopped being so 
angry and finally they seemed to rub 


noses and I am sure the first rhino told 
the other two about the queer thing down 
on the trail, for all three made a wide 
detour and we let them go on to water. 
They finished drinking and detoured again 
and started away as two more came along. 
The usual snorting and pawing started 
all over again until they had satisfied 
each other that all was right, then those 
two new ones left our trail and blamed 
if they didn’t go clear around to water 
like the first three, who by this time had 
gone away. 

This went on until about midnight. 
Osa was kept busy whistling until she 
stopped; there were so many rhino about 
us and others coming and going that she 
could not keep track of them and she had 
no need to, for Saunderson and I were busy 
watching that none came too close. About 
one o’clock a mother and foto had been 
drinking and came up behind us, we threw 
stones at them and they ran back but 
shortly came on again and we had to throw 
more stones. At one time we counted 
ten rhino in plain sight, with others that 
we could hear at water and off among the 
rocks. 

At two o’clock a giraffe came within 
fifty feet of the cameras, but its long neck 
allowed it to see us too plainly and it 
went away. A bunch of bush pigs came 
along single file, but they, too, saw the 
cameras; some zebra came close, then 
went around. It was so light—the 
moon was nearly full—that the cameras 
showed up too plainly. Right here I 
decided the best time to make flashlights 
would be during the dark of the moon, 
when the stars would give us enough light, 
reflecting on the sand, to see the game, 
but they would not be liable to see our 
apparatus. About two-thirty we gave it 
up and went to bed. 

December 16th—This morning I had to 
get up early and I took a look over at the 
waterhole we camped about a 
mile away. And when I came to our 
rhino trail, where we had waited last night, 
I found a sight that nearly set me crazy 

elephant tracks right past where 
my cameras had been two ele- 
phants had come along sometime after two- 
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thirty and walked along where I could 
have made a wonderful flashlight. 

I have been to this waterhole perhaps 
fifteen times, and this is the first I have 
ever known of elephants having been here 

I never before saw signs of ele- 
phants; why, Lesamis is at least fifty 
miles from good elephant country, but 
these two had happened to be on safari 
and perhaps lost their way. 

At two-thirty in the afternoon we had 
the camels and boys loaded: camels carried 
water and all camp equipment, but boys 
carried everything photographic, for my 
plans were to stop every thirty minutes 
in the shade and let the photographic 
stuff cool off, and this could not be done 
if they were on camels; besides, my boys 
are instructed always to take a route 
under trees when possible. 

Gosh, it was hot in fact, we 
never say “hot as hell,” we say “hot as 
Lesamis” and it means the same thing. 

As we were going into the Northern 
Game Reserve we had bought ten sheep 
from the Samburu natives; they came 
running along behind the safari. About 
four o’clock (Osa and I and Saunderson 
were ahead) I noticed the safari had got a 
long way behind, so we halted, but for fif- 
teen minutes they did not show up, so we 
returned, to find camels all scattered over 
the country . . . a rhino had run 
through the safari and frightened the 
camels. My boys, who had seen many 
rhino, were all excited, as they all said 
they had never seen a rhino with such big 
horns. One sheep had become so fright- 
ened that it had fallen in a pig hole and 
broken its leg, so we killed it on the spot 
and slung it on a camel. At five-thirty 
we halted near an immense rock rising 
out of the desert; it reminded me of 
Gibraltar, both in size and shape; it is 
not actually as large, but it seems to be 
when one has no other hills or mountains 
to compare it with. The table and chairs 
were set up and I was soon hammering 
on this diary. 

Evening, the r16th.—1I will never forget 
this night the Boran in their 
little skin tents . . . they use the 
camel packs and the skins under the packs 


to make the funniest little tents about 
four feet in height and about four feet in 
diameter at the bottom. One man curls 
up like a worm in each tent. The camels 
chewing their cud in the thorn bush boma 
built around them, each camel with one 
fore leg tied up and bent back at the knee 
so they cannot stampede during the night. 
Our porters lying here and there all about. 
Away in the distance the roar of a lion, 
Grevey zebra braying and hyena laughing 
all about us they had a regular 
fit of laughing most of the night 

no two laugh alike, some gruff laughs and 
some silly little giggles. 

The moon shining and a slight cool 
breeze blowing, just the kind of a peaceful 
night that makes Africa remembered for 
years afterward. 

December 17th.—This morning we were 
up before sunrise. The moon had gone 
down and the boys were packing up by 
lantern light; the camels were growling 
and angry at having to be loaded; they 
kept up this noise that gets on one’s 
nerves, until the last pack was on. Then 
we started off, but had gone only a mile 
or so when it started to rain. . . . Tents 
were quickly set up and the camels off- 
loaded for an hour it rained 
like sin, then the sun came out and it 
cleared off while the boys were 
packing up again I took my gun and 
walked away from camp to try to get a 
buck for food so we could save our sheep. 
I had not got out of camp when I saw a 
rhino walking directly toward us . . . 
I ran for my cameras and had them set 
up and ready for work in fact, 
I was waiting for the rhino to move from 
behind a small bush when a camel got his 
scent and started to bolt; of course the 
rhino stuck his tail in the air and turned 
and ran back, but with the bush between 
him and my cameras, so I did not get a 
picture. 

So I kept on going and managed to get 
two fine Grant’s gazelle. It is interesting 
to note that these are the first animals I 
have shot in Africa since I landed almost 
a year ago. I don’t like to kill, but we 
had to have meat both for ourselves and 
for our boys. 
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Martin Johnson Photograph © Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. 
OUR SAFARI ENTERING THE NDOTO MOUNTAINS 
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Martin Johnson Photograph © Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. 
THE PARTY IN HAPPY MOOD IN CAMP 
Left to right are Bukari, the head man; Saunderson, Mrs. Johnson, Boculy of the Elephants, Martin 
Johnson, and Omadi, the second head man. The smaller figure visible between Mrs. Johnson and 
Boculy is Caman Adan, the camel syce. 
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Martin Johnson Photograph 
MRS. JOHNSON AND 


We were off again about eleven o’clock, 
through typical African country , 
semi-desert with thorn trees very thick. 
We followed game trails, and the going 
was easy—but hot; the rain had caused 
the air to become so humid that we were 
all sweating, something one seldom does 
in this dry-hot country. We passed small 
herds of Grant and Grevey zebra, and 
saw perhaps a hundred giraffe in small 
herds. 

At three o’clock we came to the junction 
of two sand rivers where there are many 
holes dug in the sand by game for water. 
This place is known as Kampaitoonia. 
We camped in a beautiful grove of Dom 
palms and big thorn trees. While half 
the boys were setting up camp I had the 
others building a blind near the water-holes, 
and I also had another blind built near by 
for flashlights. Last night we sat up 
until midnight, but nothing came to the 
bait. I think we built too close to camp. 

December 18th.—Last night it rained 
again. This is most unfortunate as it 
fills small pools and the game will not 
come to the water-holes to drink. We 
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BOCULY INSPECT ELEPHANT TRACKS IN THE MUD 


decided it would not be worth while to 
remain in the blind, so, with Boculy 
leading, we set out to a valley between 
some hills he pointed out from camp. 
He said it was a good rhino valley, and 
safari elephants were often found there. 

Boculy is absolutely tireless and he 
can’t understand any one else getting 
tired he walked us for three 
hours, up and down hills and across rough 
stones, until we had to call a halt at another 
sand river. We passed lots of small pools 
of rain water and knew we were on a wild 
goose chase. When we halted Boculy 
said: ““When the rains come the game all 
goes.” So I said: “Well, let’s go where the 
game has gone.” Boculy answered: “But 
theyare not there.” This istypical Boculy 
logic. 

Percival once spoke of this peculiar 
game scattering. He said the game con- 
gregated about the water-holes during the 
dry season, but when it rained the herds 
broke up and the game scattered 
the game was still in the country near-by, 
but it scattered to such an extent that 
only one and two were seen here and there 
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Martin Johnson Photograph 
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A LEOPARD LEAVING A GIRAFFE KILL 


and it gave one the impression that the 


game had all left entirely. But as the 
country dried up the game started coming 
together in herdsand the longer it remained 
dry the larger the herds became. 

Boculy has a lot of queer maxims . 
if he can’t find game he shrugs his shoul- 
ders and says one of three things : 
“Shauri ako” (Business caused by you); 
“Shauri Muunga” (Business caused by 
God); “Shauri mvua’”’ (Business caused 
by rain). 

When he has made up his mind that 
we are not finding game for one of these 
reasons, then he gives up for the day and 
will not look any farther. When he has 
gone off alone and finds game, he returns 
and stands in front of us and says 
“Tayari,’ which means “get ready.” 
No matter what we are doing, if we are 
in the middle of a meal, he wants us to 
rush right off, and sulks if we don’t. 

Well, we sat down in a beautiful spot 
and I took out my cameras and started to 
clean lenses when two badger started 
toward me. I ground out about fifty 
feet of film before they saw me. The 


trees were full of parrots, but I could not 
photograph them on account of the places 
they rested in, the palm trees, always 
under a big leaf in the shade. They are 
beautiful parrots, all shades of vivid green 
and under the wings blue and brilliant red. 
On the way home Boculy was in the 
lead and I was just behind. I had a good 
lesson in tracking without his knowing 
he was giving the lesson. “He walked 
along looking at some rhino and elephant 
tracks of the day before he was 
talking to himself. He would stop and 
look at the track and then point in the 
direction the animal had gone; he would 
pick up a twig and after staring at it a 
few minutes would name the hour it had 
been chewed on. The most peculiar 
thing about him is that he seems to be 
able to track over short grass where there 
is not an impression and no mud or dirt 
left by the animal’s foot. He takes a 
scent like a bloodhound and I have never 
once known him to be wrong. To me he 
is one of the wonders of the world 
I am sure there is no other tracker on 
earth who can equal Boculy. 
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Martin Johnson Photograph 
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RHINOCEROS IN A GLEAM OF SUNLIGHT IN THE FOREST 


A half-minute after this photograph was taken he came several steps closer and 


Saunderson shot him at the base of the horn. 


I have often gone along where there were 
hundreds of elephant footprints—all fresh. 
Boculy would pay no attention to them, 
but keep going, then suddenly he would 
seem to prick up his ears and turn in some 
direction and go right off to elephants .. . 
and perhaps there was not a track to go by. 

December 1oth—VYesterday morning it 
rained in small showers until eleven 
o’clock, when we started out with the 
cameras to a place where Boculy said we 
would find rhino why he knew 
this I don’t know, but when he says we 
will find rhino I know we will find rhino. 
Rained like the devil for fifteen minutes; 
then the sun came out again, and there 


He then whirled and ran away. 


were twenty-seven giraffe just under us. 
I made a good film before they were 
frightened away. A few minutes later 
Boculy pointed out a rhino across a deep 
valley. I had to take the glasses to see it, 
but before I could pick it out among the 
stones Boculy had said there was a little 
toto with it, and when I found it I saw 
it was a mother and ¢/ofo without a doubt. 
When I took the glasses from my eyes I 
could not see them, but Boculy could 
without the aid of glasses. 

It took us an hour to get to them on 
account of the volcanic slag stones. 
When we did get there the rhino had gone 
to sleep under a big bush, and we could 
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THE CHIEF OF THE BORAN 


Galla Russia, the chief, is robed in white. 


His interpreter is directly back of the dog. 


© Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. 
IN THIS DISTRICT 


His son is 


near the right with his arm around the boy. The others are the chief’s wives, children, and head men. 


not see the foto, so we put up the cameras 
and sat down to wait for her to wake up. 
About three o’clock she got up and the 
toto had its dinner, but on account of small 
bushes in the way I could not photograph 
the tofo, but made excellent movies of 
the mother’s head. By this time the 
sun was almost behind us and we did not 
dare move or she would have seen us, so 
we waited for her. In a short time she 
started to move in our direction ; 
then the wind shifted she stopped, 
snorted, and then whirled and ran with 
her éoto alongside. 

She went down the stony escarpment 
very slowly, waiting for the fofo to catch 
up, but she did not go far, as she would 
have done had she been alone, but the 
toto was only a few days old and she had 
to let it rest. I climbed down opposite 
her and got some good pictures of the two 
as they stood near a rock she 
was very much on the alert, whirling in 
every direction at the slightest sound of a 
leaf. In a few minutes she saw me 


and away she went again, but this time 
she went into some thick brush where I 
could not see her, so we decided it was 
time to get back to camp. 

December 20th——We came to Issedan 
water-hole at a few minutes before dark. 
The water-holes were full to the brim with 
rain water, so we knew we could not get 
game there. It is a desolate place, simply 
a small sand river with a few rocks around, 
and then semi-desert for miles in every 
direction. 

December 21st—We were away before 
daylight, and it was a long, hard safari 
we had yesterday. About noon we en- 
tered a pass between two mountains 
and for an hour traveled upward over a 
game trail. After an hour we were so 
high that we could see a hundred miles in 
every direction ahead at the 
left were the mountains of the Mathews 
range, at the right the Ndoto range, in 
between a beautiful valley filled with mi- 
mosa trees, and a few dry river-beds could 
be traced by the Dom palms along their 
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A GREAT BUSTARD SHOT BY MRS. JOHNSON 
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OUR SAFARI GOING OVER VOLCANIC SLAG NEAR LAKE PARADISE 
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A FINE TUSKER ON THE NORTHERN GAME RESERVE 


banks. We stopped for thirty minutes 
at two o’clock because every one was all 
in, then we went on again; at three we 
came to the Irreri water-holes where we 
had expected to find elephants and all 
kinds of game, but the rains had beaten 
us. We are now in the Northern Game 
Reserve. 

December 22nd.—Yesterday Osa re- 
mained in camp while Saunderson and I 
took the boys, with Boculy as guide . . . 
we walked and walked and walked 
we came upon elephant tracks of the night 
before, but we could not catch up with 
him; saw several rhino wallows, but no 
rhino. Returned to camp at dark. Now 
that the rains have hatched the insects 
we have a miserable time at dinner: flying 
ants by the million fly into our food, 
mosquitoes are thick, and beetles fly into 
our faces before dinner was over 
we had the lantern taken away and we 
ate in the dark so the bugs would not be so 
bad. These blamed flying ants drop their 
wings whenever they touch anything so 
that we ate about as much wings as we 
did food. 


After dinner I went over to see Boculy 
but he was not with the boys. They told 
me he had eaten nothing but had gone 
down the trail. I followed and found 
him crying, he was so disappointed over 
not finding game. 

December 23rd.—Broke camp and we 
were on our way at daylight yesterday, a 
most beautiful safari along a dry river 
bed between two mountains. Game tracks 
and spoor everywhere, but more than a 
week old. When we stopped at noon we 
came upon a Samburu tribe moving into 
new country; they had about fifty camel 
and a hundred goats. About fifty people 
in the bunch. They were a wild looking 
lot, and the women cried when I took 
their pictures: they did not dare run away 
because they had to hold the camels, but 
they were so frightened that we tried 
to ease their minds by giving the women 
each a handful of sugar. We let them 
go their way and we went ours; they 
said they had seen no elephants for days; 
poor Boculy was very downcast. 

About four o’clock we had to go through 
a narrow pass . not more than fifty 








A WELL-FED ELEPHANT 


Martin Johnson Photograph © Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. 
BOI VALLEY ELEPHANT ON THE NORTHERN GAME RESERVE 
We snapped him as he started out of the brush. 


Martin Johnson Photograph © Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. 
HE’S OUT OF THE BRUSH—A BEAUTIFUL ANIMAL! 
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Martin Johnson Photograph © Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. 
ANOTHER BULL ELEPHANT ON THE NORTHERN GAME RESERVE 
Several others were following close behind him. 


Martin Johnson Photograph © Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. 
ANOTHER ELEPHANT, FEEDING ON THE NORTHERN GAME RESERVE 
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STILL ANOTHER BIG BULL ON THE NORTHERN GAME RESERVE 


His very attitude seems to say: “‘ Well, come on if you think you’re big enough!” 


feet wide, between a large rocky hill and a 
larger mountain. On the other side I 
told the safari to stop in the shade of the 
rocks while the cameras cooled off 

the carrying cases were almost too hot to 
touch. I then walked around the rock 
to see what I could see and 
sawit. I came face to face with a big bull 
elephant. He was walking slowly along, 
coming in my direction. I was less than 


twenty yards away, but as I was hugging 
the rock the elephant did not see me. I 
slid into a crack between two rocks and 
he stopped to feed from a small tree. I 
gently slipped out and when around an- 
other rock I hurried for my cameras. I 
got them back and set them up on a rock 
about five feet high at a place where the 
elephant was likely to come, and he did, 
just as I was ready for him. I made about 
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MOTHER AND HALF-GROWN “TOTO” TAKING A SIESTA 
We kept quiet under another tree until they woke up and started scratching themselves on their tree. 
They slowly fed in our direction until they saw us, and then they ran away with their tails in the air. 
She had extra good tusks for a female. 


two hundred feet of fine film—perfect 
light, and he was in a beautiful place. Osa 
made four good stills. Then he saw us 
and ran off into the brush. 

I packed up and went back to where the 
safari was waiting, very well pleased. I 
asked for Boculy, but no one knew where 
he was. We were just starting out again 
when he came up, very down-hearted, and 
took his place at the head of the safari. 
I was full of pep after getting the picture 
and I started to ask him questions about 
the elephant. Then he pricked up his 
ears and wanted to know what elephant. 
He had gone to another hill to look over 
the country and had not known about my 
good luck. I told him about it and in a 
few minutes he was all grins then 

another big bull elephant walked 
across the road in front of us, but so close 


that he saw us and went on into the brush 
with his tail in the air. I managed to 
get a good picture of him as he came out 
into an open place and made for the hills. 
Boculy said we would camp about half a 
mile ahead and, if I wanted to, we could 
follow this elephant in hopes that he would 
stop when he reached the hills about a 
mile away. I sent on the camels and all 
boys except those with cameras, and we 
struck out after the elephant. After an 
hour we gave it up and took a straight 
line to camp, where we found every one in 
great excitement. At the place where 
Boculy told them to camp there were 
nine elephants feeding and they had 
stampeded the camels—some had not 
been found even then, but by midnight 
they had all been rounded up by a tired 
bunch of boys who cussed elephants. 


A second installment, with the finest elephant photographs Martin Johnson 
has ever taken, will be published next month. 

















The Secret of the Power of Abd-el-Krim 
Flow a Clerk Became Nalitary Hero in the Ri ff 


RAYMOND 


T IS an extraordinary story, that of 
I Abd-el-Krim, who, a few years ago, 
was a simple little secretary working 
in the service of the Spanish, painfully 
earning 100 or 200 pesetas a month, and 
who has now become a sort of ruler hold- 
ing in check and presuming to parley as 
an equal with two great countries, Spain 
and France. 

Abd-el-Krim has taken up the old 
traditions of the Pretenders, the so-called 
“Roguis,” who in all times have thriven 
in chaotic, undisciplined Morocco. But 
he has modernized and Europeanized this 
tradition; he has adapted it to modern 
conditions. This alone proves his inge- 
nuity and intelligence. 

All the good fortune, all the success of 
Abd-el-Krim, comes to him from the 
Spaniards, and the Spaniards alone. It is 
they who, so to speak, have put the pieces 
together. Abd-el-Krim, having been in 
their service a long time, has got to know 
them through and through; he has dis- 
cerned their faults and brought to light 


RECOULY 


the gaps and the deficiencies in their 
organization. He has profited from all 
this knowledge. He has excited against 
the Spaniards, to his own advantage, the 
animosity of the Riffians, their sentiment 
of independence, and their taste for loot- 
ing. 

He started in by beating his enemies 
little by little until the day when by the 
foolish imprudence of a Spanish general 
the disaster of Anual occurred, one of the 
most painful, and most appalling disasters 
that a colonizing country has ever ex- 
perienced. An entire Spanish army was 
annihilated. Soldiers by the thousand, 
officers, and generals were taken prisoners. 
Immense booty was captured—guns, shells, 
rifles, as many as Abd-el-Krim could 
desire. This victory founded his rep- 
utation, raised his prestige, and increased 
his material and moral importance. The 
Spanish, to buy back their prisoners, 
were obliged to give him large sums of 
money. Abd-el-Krim was in possession, 
from then on, of the two things he had 

















PLAYING THE OLD GAME OF WAR IN MOROCCO 
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FRENCH TROOPS RELIEVED FOR A REST PERIOD 


formerly lacked—arms and munitions in 
abundance, and money. 

After this disaster of Anual, the Spanish, 
disgusted with their Moroccan venture 
—one can hardly blame them—have only 
one desire: to retire from Morocco as 
quickly as possible, draw in their horns, 
reduce their staff of occupation, take 
their positions farther back. They aban- 
doned to Abd-el-Krim last year a chain 


of extremely important positions, which 
approached very closely the zone occupied 
by the French. 

It is not surprising that Abd-el-Krim 
has been intoxicated by his success, that 
his head should be slightly turned. The 
contrary would be surprising. His ambi- 
tion has grown accordingly. From the 
day the Spaniards evacuated part of their 
zone and definitely drew back, a collision 

















FRENCH TROOPS CLEANING UP AFTER A MARCH 
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THE HEADQUARTERS OF A NATIVE CHIEF LOYAL TO THE FRENCH 





























A GROUP OF NATIVE LIGHT HORSE TROOPS 
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between Abd-el-Krim and the French 
troops was inevitable. This collision 
nothing could have prevented, unless the 
French had entirely evacuated Morocco. 

Morocco is an extremely precious colony 
for France, on account of its wealth and 
also because it is the crown, the indispen- 
sable complement, of Algeria and Tunis. 
It forms with them a magnificent North 
African empire which, by its proximity 
to the capital, seems more like a French 
province than a colony. 

It has taken France fifty years to con- 
quer and pacify Algeria. During the war 
of 1870, when the French troops were 
fighting against Prussia, a violent insurrec- 
tion took place in Kabylie, which, with its 
mountainous, wild country, and the belli- 
cose character of its population, may be 
considered a sort of Algerian Riff. 

It is only thirteen years since France, 
according to its agreement -with Spain 
after the Moroccan crisis of 1911, re- 


ceived the mission to occupy Morocco. 


From’ these thirteen we must deduct five 
years of war, in which the task of occupa- 
tion and pacification necessarily slowed 
down, if, indeed, it did not stop, on account 
of the lack of means. It is really a miracle 
when one thinks that during those fifty- 
two months of war there was not an in- 
surrection in Morocco, and that the scaf- 
folding, naturally fragile, that France 
had barely had time to build, was not 
wrecked by a native revolt. 

If such a miracle has been worked, the 
merit is for the greater part due to Mar- 
shal Lyautey.1 Thanks to his ability, 
tact, his profound knowledge of the na- 
tive character, and his qualities as ad- 
ministrator and diplomat, France, while 
her soldiers were fighting Germany, was 
able to keep what she had in Morocco 
and even to extend her zone of occupation. 

The first days of August, 1914, at the 
beginning of the war, every one in France 
expected that our troops in Morocco 
would be obliged to evacuate the interior 
and to seek refuge in a few places along 
the coast, where they would be obliged 
to get along as well as they could. 

Marshal Lyautey has often recounted 

tWho recently resigned as President-General. 


to me the tragic hours he lived through 
upon receiving a telegram from Paris 
telling him to send to France almost all 
his fighting troops, which were to be re- 
placed by territorials of mediocre military 
value, and to retire to the coast, taking 
with him his soldiers, officials, and col- 
onists. 

Lyautey did not execute this order. He 
immediately made a most courageous 
decision. He telegraphed to the Govern- 
ment that he would guarantee to maintain 
order in Morocco with the means at his 
disposal and without abandoning one of 
his posts. This promise was kept. 

Morocco twenty years ago was an ex- 
traordinary country scarcely penetrable 
to European civilization, over which 
centuries had passed without leaving the 
slightest trace, preserving all its original- 
ity, its color, its savage aspect of the 
Middle Ages. 

Why be astonished that such a country, 
thrown so quickly into the way of Western 
civilization, should undergo some convul- 
sions, some struggles! 

The uprising which might have taken 
place during the war, took place seven or 
eight years later. It was the weakness 
of the Spaniards that provoked it. 

Confronted with the Riffian uprising 
which directly menaced Fez, the capital, 
France had only one policy to follow: face 
the peril, gather together sufficient forces, 
and repress this insurrection as quickly 
as possible. Any other policy, say, of 
least resistance, attempting to negotiate 
with Abd-el-Krim, or of trying to patch 
up a halting, unbalanced peace, would 
have brought only humiliation to France, 
or perhaps disaster. 

Under the pressure of the advanced 
elements in the Government, socialists 
and radical socialists, Prime Minister 
Painlevé tried at first, after an agreement 
with Spain, to make proposals of peace to 
Abd-el-Krim. These proposals were per- 
fectly acceptable, providing as they did 
for a large administrative autonomy in 
favor of the Riffians. Abd-el-Krim did 
not even condescend to answer them. It 
is very lucky for France and also for Spain 
that, drunk with victory, he should show 
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himself so arrogant, so intransigeant. 
If peace had been made on the proposed 
terms everything indicates that the peace 
would have proved only a truce. 

France would have been obliged for an 
indefinite period to leave numerous troops 
on a very long frontier extremely difficult 
to guard, passing not far from Fez, the 
capital. The efforts and the sacrifices 
involved in this case would not have been 
less. On the contrary, they would have 
been greater. The prestige of Abd-el- 
Krim would have been increased consid- 
erably. He would have been hailed 
throughout the entire Mussulman world 
as the chief who had finally imposed his 
will on that of two great colonizing Chris- 
tian countries. Adherents, sympathy, 
and even material aid would have come 
from all directions. He would have been 
the winner, France the loser. 

What is the mentality, the state of 
mind of Abd-el-Krim? What are his 
habits, his mode of life? What exactly 
does he seek? What is his program, his 
object? 

Abd-el-Krim leads a very retired life, 
very isolated, receiving practically no one, 
never showing himself. A desire to im- 
press the Riffians by the mystery in which 
he is enveloped, and also, without doubt, 
prudence lead him to avoid observation. 
Perhaps he is afraid of a dagger or a gun. 
Amongst the most intrepid reporters, the 
newspaper correspondents, very few have 
succeeded in approaching him. One sees 
his brother, sometimes one of his lieuten- 
ants, but rarely Abd-el-Krim himself. 

The number and capacity of his Euro- 
pean staff have been greatly exaggerated. 
A little group of German, English, Hun- 
garian, and Turkish adventurers, and also 
some French renegades to whom money 
means everything, are charged with the 
organization of his army, especially that 
which concerns the most delicate points: 
transport, commissariat, and fortifications. 
But it is only a handful of men. Not one 
amongst them, as far as one knows, exerts 
the slightest real influence on the Pre- 
tender. Perhaps Abd-el-Krim distrusts, 
and not without reason, these adventurers, 
who by their cupidity and desire for gain 
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alone have been attracted to him. The 
same reasons, rather low, which have led 
them to espouse his cause, may from one 
day to another lead them to abandon it. 

It is principally amongst the Beni- 
Ouriaghel, an important Riffian tribe, 
and amongst neighboring tribes, that 
Abd-el-Krim recruits the greater part of 
his partisans, that which one might call the 
“red globules” of his army. 

The word “Riff,” which means “border,” 
has designated for centuries that moun- 
tainous portion of Morocco, the balcony 
so to speak, which overhangs the Medi- 
terranean from Tangiers to the Algerian 
frontier. It is a region tormented, ster- 
ile, cut up into valleys with no communica- 
tion from one to the other, without trees 
as in almost all Mussulman countries, and 
very often without water. The tribes 
have lived there from the beginning of 
time in a ‘state of war and of pillage. 
The Sultans, from Fez, Meknes, or Rabat, 
their capitals, have not taken the trouble 
to send costly, unprofitable expeditions 
into these almost inaccessible mountains. 

They have bent their energies toward 
inducing the Riffians to kill one another, 


‘to prevent them from spreading into the 


more fertile plains and valleys. It was a 
task of interior diplomacy extremely com- 
plicated, adroit, and very Oriental. At 
different periods the advisers of the Sultan 
would try to win over some influential 
Caid by donations and presents. Another 
one who appeared dangerous, they would 
endeavor by fair promises to lure to Fez. 
Once there, they would hold him prisoner 
and demand a large ransom. Still another 
appearing too powerful, they would ar- 
range to have assassinated. 

It is in the midst of such intrigues, al- 
most always bloody, that Abd-el-Krim 
has grown, has been formed. Under such 
conditions it cannot astonish us that 
cruelty, a cold, implacable cruelty, should 
be one of his characteristics, the principal 
resort, so to say, of his policy. It is by 
means of this cruelty, accompanied by ruse, 
that he has raised himself up and holds his 
place. 

Nothing shows so well his methods, his 
plan of action, as the way, complicated 
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and energetic at the same time, in which 
he “‘double-crossed” Raisuli, the famous 
agitator, half-chief, half-brigand, who, 
not far from Tangiers, had held the Span- 
iards in check so long. Rather than fight 
Raisuli, in which attempt they had had 
no success, the Spaniards found it more 
convenient to load him with subsidies 
and presents. They gave 
him a pension, and a large 
quantity of arms, thanks 
to which he formed for 
himself a little army. But 
there could not exist two 
heads in the Riff, Raisuli 
and Abd-el-Krim. One or 
the other must be devoured. 
It proved to be Raisuli. 
Abd-el-Krim at first pre- 
tended to wish for an ami- 
cable agreement with him. 
He surrounded Raisuli with 
a net of plot and intrigue. 
When the work of prepara- 
tion was sufficiently advanced, one fine 
day he threw off the mask, resorted to force 
and captured Raisuli, who died soon after, 
and then Abd-el-Krim took possession of 
his arms and treasure. 

It is from the principal Riffian tribes 
under his direct authority that Abd-el- 
Krim draws those whom one might call 
his regular soldiers. Their number, ac- 
cording to very accurate information, is 
rather limited: twenty thousand men at 
the maximum. Also, these soldiers have 
been fighting already for several years 
against the Spaniards, and for some 
months against the French. They have 
necessarily suffered considerable losses. 
These losses are not easily made up. 
Each time Abd-el-Krim loses a soldier 
it is very difficult, almost impossible, to 
replace him. 

Arms, munitions, and money are not 
lacking. There are too many people in 
the world interested in seeing France em- 
barrassed in Morocco, and for this reason 
ready to furnish them. The Riffian 
coast, extremely irregular, all creeks and 
capes, is very difficult to watch. Several 
cruisers, as well as some French and Span- 
ish torpedo boats, keep as close a watch as 
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possible, in order to prevent the contra- 
band of arms. But the Spanish ports are 
very near. There is much traffic, im- 
possible to control, in the Strait of Gibral- 
tar. It is comparatively easy for a small 
boat with a cargo of arms and munitions 
to unload at night in some quiet spot on the 
Moroccan coast. It is, in fact, as difficult 

for the French and the 

Spanish navies to prevent 

all contraband of arms on 

the Riffian coast as it is for 

the American ‘“‘dry fleet” 

to oppose the maritime traf- 

fic of bootleggers and rum 
~ runners. 

In addition to the regular 
army, Abd-el-Krim has at 
his disposal contingents 
furnished by a certain 
number of neighboring 
tribes, associated for the 
moment with his cause. 
It is by force alone that 

Abd-el-Krim has won their help. When- 
ever he wishes to win over a tribe he em- 
ploys a most simple and expeditious 
method. He captures the chief and holds 
him as hostage. He then threatens to 
destroy their fields and burn their villages. 
These auxiliaries are much less loyal to 
Abd-el-Krim than are the true Riffians. 
So long as fortune favors him, as his suc- 
cesses continue, he can pretty well count 
on them. But as soon as a reverse comes 
a certain number immediately leave him 
and run to make their peace with the 
French generals. As Abd-el-Krim finds 
himself obliged to draw back everything 
indicates that these defections will in- 
crease. 

There is not a country in the world 
where men and things turn so quickly as 
in Morocco. The power of a pretender 
swells like a soap bubble and fades away 
as quickly. The Arabs and Berbers have 
a very impulsive, changeable tempera- 
ment. They blow up and deflate with the 
same rapidity. 

One asks one’s self how Abd-el-Krim 
with only twenty thousand regulars, al- 
though backed up by a certain number 
of irregulars. is capable of holding 
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his own against the very considerable 
forces which France has now reunited 
against him. Here we have a very in- 
teresting, very curious point of Moroccan 
strategy and Moroccan tactics. The sole 
power of the Riffian combatants comes 
from their mobility, their endurance. 

A Spanish business man recently re- 
ceived by Abd-el-Krim asked him bluntly 
the following question: 

“How can you hope to stand up against 
the French who have here, or will have 
soon, ten times as many soldiers as you?” 

“The reason is,” answered Abd-el-Krim, 
“that one Riffian soldier has the advantage 
over ten French soldiers.” 

“What do you mean?” spoke up the 
other, rather astonished at what he con- 
sidered an impertinence. 

“Jt is very simple,” replied Abd-ei- 
Krim. “I do not pretend for a moment 
that the French soldiers are not very 
brave; but out of ten combatants France 
sends to Morocco there are always two 
or three who are ill or tired on account of 
the climate, which they are not used to. 
Out of the other seven, half at least are 
employed in commissariat, convoy ser- 
vice, guarding communications, etc.— 
briefly, in all the paraphernalia a European 
army is burdened with. There remain 
only two or three fighting men much more 
heavily equipped than ours, less mobile, 
and knowing very little of the country. 
It isn’t, then, mere bravado to claim that 
one Riffian soldier has the advantage over 
ten French.” 

This conversation, the authenticity of 
which I can guarantee, is extremely 
significant. It explains nicely the present 
Moroccan campaign. Allowing for a cer- 
tain Oriental exaggeration in Abd-el- 
Krim’s words, we must acknowledge in 
them a good deal of truth. These Riffian 
soldiers who are extremely brave, and 
excellent shots, are in addition indefatiga- 
ble walkers. They are capable of covering 
in one night 40 or 50 kilometers; they 
disappear in the evening from a point 
where one expects to surprise them, and 
appear the next dayfar away. The Moroc- 
can mountaineers have always been cele- 
brated for their rapidity. 
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At the time I lived in Fez twenty years 
ago, there was no telegraph. When the 
consuls had a very urgent communication 
to make to their minister who resided in 
Tangiers, they employed to carry messages 
a class of native runners called rekkas. 
These rekkas were found among special 
mountain tribes, taken from certain fami- 
lies, where from father to son during 
centuries this profession had been passed 
on. A certain natural selection had been 
produced, exactly like the breeding of 
thoroughbreds. They underwent a spe- 
cial training, accustomed themselves to 
run longer and longer distances without 
stopping, without sleeping, almost without 
eating. They went very lightly clad, walk- 
ing at a gait almost a trot and stopping 
barely two or three hours out of the 
twenty-four to eat and sleep. 

The Riffian fighters are like these run- 
ners of old Morocco. They carry only 
a gun, a hundred or so cartridges in a 
belt, some food—that is, a few pieces 
of barley bread in the hoods of their 
djellaba cloaks. They drink the water 
from the springs and wells. They have no 
ambulance service, commissariat or muni- 
tion convoy. These men form their ranks 
and then melt away in the twinkling of an 
eye. It is almost impossible to get hold 
of them. As they have no uniform it is 
easy for them to slip through the tribes, 
appearing as a peasant working his field 
or a shepherd guarding his flock. 

The tactics and the methods of the 
Great War can be applied only very im- 
perfectly in Morocco. It is the unexpected 
revenge of the savage on the civilized. 
The civilized is the victim of his needs. 
He is hampered and held back by the 
innumerable things a large army drags 
behind it. The savage has nothing but 
his rifle, of which he makes admirable use. 

It is then necessary, in order to finish 
with this affair, to modify the methods of 
the Great War, to create a special strategy 
and new tactics. For this, one can count 
on Petain. There is no one in the world 
who knows so well as he how to realize the 
necessary equilibrium between these two 
elements of warfare: the material and 
the personnel—arms and the man. 











Self-Determination in the West Indies 


The First of a Series on the Governments of the Garibbean 


HENRY KITTREDGE NORTON 


What is the price and the quality of liberty in the West Indies? 


In what 


degree has American “Imperialism” limited liberty and who has gained by that 


imperialism? 
Porto Rico, Haiti, and Santo Domingo? 
in this series. 


What is our duty, our obligation, and what is our policy in Cuba, 
These are some of the questions discussed 
The author has just returned from a special investigation of conditions 


in the West Indies and two articles will follow this. 


CENTURY and a half ago Haiti 
was a flourishing French colony, 


the richest in all the West Indies. 
It had roads which made every part of it 
accessible from the capital; it had aque- 
ducts that brought pure mountain water 
to its people; it had irrigation systems 
which made its valleys bloom and bear. 
These valleys produced in abundance 
coffee, cacao, indigo, sugar, and tobacco. 

But the labor of this colony was slave 
labor. Before the French came, the 
Spaniards had exterminated the native 
Indians and begun the importation of 
Negroes from Africa. The French con- 
tinued this traffic. By 1789 more than 
half a million blacks were laboring under 
the direction of some 35,000 whites and 
about the same number of free but disfran- 
chised mulattoes. 

These slaves were treated with barbar- 
ous cruelty and their hatred burned against 
the whites, who were wholly dependent 
for the maintenance of their mastery 
upon the soldiers of King Louis. When 
the Revolution broke the power of the 
French throne, it had dire results in Haiti. 
It cut off the French planters from the 
protection they had formerly enjoyed and 
put it in the power of the blacks to wreak 
fearful vengeance upon their masters. 
They marched on Cap Frangais, slaughter- 
ing and burning, their standard the body 
of a white infant carried on a spear. The 
palatial homes of the planters were burned, 
their fields devastated. White men died 


in agonizing tortures while white women 
suffered unnameable horrors. The black 
vengeance was toasted in many a flagon 
of blood and rum. 

For fourteen years the struggle lasted, 
but by the end of 1803, the black leader, 
Dessalines, was able to drive the remnants 
of the disease-ridden French army from 
the island. January 1, 1804, the inde- 
pendent republic of Haiti was proclaimed 
and the first great experiment in Negro 
self-government was launched. 

The beginning was not auspicious. 
Ignoring the republican idea, Dessalines 
had himself proclaimed governor for life, 
immediately decreed the massacre of all 
the remaining whites, and within a year 
assumed the title of emperor. But neither 
henorhissuccessors was tolastlong. With 
the passing of Dessalines, his lieutenant, 
Henri Christophe, who had rivalled his 
master in savagery, proclaimed himself 
King Henri I, and ruled the newly liber- 
ated slaves with a hand no less heavy 
than that of their former French masters, 
After him a succession of tyrants, some 
contenting themselves with the title of 
president, and others dubbing themselves 
emperors, but all resting their rule upon 
military force, held the Haitians as slaves 
in all but name. 

A century of this sort of “self- 
government” in the “black republic” 
served to relegate the country almost to 
its primitive state of savagery. The 
material improvements which had been 
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taken over from the French were allowed 
to go to rack and ruin. The plantations 
were soon covered with the jungle; irri- 
gation systems rusted and rotted away; 
aqueducts were broken to pieces, and the 
roads reverted to mere trails through an 
otherwise pathless wilderness. The peo- 
ple, living half-starved upon the wild 
fruits of the country, decimated by syph- 
ilis, their minds darkened by the revolting 
superstition and occasional cannibalism 
of Voodoo, were hounded by native mas- 
ters more ruthless than the whites. 

Instead of being encouraged or even 
allowed to work in peace, they were herded 
into the “armies” of this or that aspirant 
for the dictatorship. When they were 
not killing each other in the interest of 
these leaders, they were set upon, robbed, 
and murdered by the “caco” bands that 
infested the country. Then, lest they 
acquire anything, they were relentlessly 
pursued by officials for their last possession 
while the country was speeded toward 
destruction by a series of governments, 
for no one of which, in all the history of 
the republic, did any Haitian ever cast a 
ballot. 

The summer of 1915 saw the final 
breakdown of this pitiful mockery of self- 
government. The series of revolutions 
and dictatorships had continued unbroken. 
In the preceding four years six “presi- 
dents” had stalked their ostentatious 
while upon the Haitian stage, only to be 
driven out by revolution or to meet death 
at the hands of assassins. In addition 
to the uncounted millions that had been 
wrung from the people to pay for the trap- 
pings of this tawdry travesty, an indebted- 
ness of $17,000,000 had been incurred 
and to show for it there were but a few 
disjecta membra of a functionless railroad 
system. That was all. 

Financial and political disintegration 
might not have brought the end had it 
not been for the social and moral débécle 
that accompanied it. In March, tors, 
one Guillaume Sam had placed himself in 
the “presidential” succession by driving 
from the country President Theodore, 
who not long before had achieved eminence 
by the murder of President Zamor. 
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President Sam fortified his position by 
imprisoning 167 of the more ambitious 
candidates for the presidency, and then 
blandly asked the nations to recognize 
him as the Government of Haiti. The 
United States complacently set the seal 
of official approval upon him and the other 
powers as complacently followed. 

As it turned out, Guillaume Sam left 
entirely too many of his fellow-citizens at 
large. One night in July guns began 
popping in the streets of Port au Prince 
and the next revolution was on. President 
Sam sent an agreed message to the jailer 
of his political prisoners. A few swarthy 
butchers with swords and axes were turned 
loose upon them. The prison became a 
ghastly charnel-house and in a few min- 
utes all of the 167 had been hacked and 
hewed to death. 

Meantime the President, distrustful of 
the loyalty of his supporters, fled to the 
French Legation. But the blood lust of 
the mob was up. Many had friends and 
relatives in that ghastly prison-room. 
Like human bloodhounds they followed 
on Sam’s trail. Into the Legation they 
pursued him. They dragged him from 
behind a dresser on the top floor. Strug- 
gling and protesting, he was carried down- 
stairs and flung to the maddened mob. 
For hours afterward the dismembered 
body of the erstwhile “president” was 
dragged through the streets of the capital. 
Rum-crazed men hacked at it, frenzied 
women spat upon it, and wondering 
children poked the carrion with their 
sticks. It was an orgy never to be for- 
gotten. 

Destruction of roads and bridges, aque- 
ducts and irrigation ditches, the reversion 
of rich plantations to pathless jungle, a 
debt of millions without tangible benefit, 
officials vying with bandits to take from 
the people the little they had the temerity 
to produce; the people themselves shot 
through with syphilis, hookworm, and 
tuberculosis, gradually sunk into a deg- 
radation the final manifestation of which 
was an orgy of blood. Such was the 
result of a century’s experiment in self- 
government. Such was the price of liberty 
in Haiti. 











The Price of Liberty 


in Santo Domingo 


During Haiti’s century of tragedy an- 
other experiment in self-government was 
being worked out in the neighboring 
republic of Santo Domingo. The result, 
if less terrible to contemplate than that 
in the black republic, can hardly be 
called successful. The Spanish colonists 
of Santo Domingo were inspired to don 
the mantle of pseudo-republicanism while 
Bolivar was fighting the tyranny of the 
mother-country on the southern conti- 
nent. To sever the bonds of decadent 
Spain was not difficult for the colonists, 
but they were unable to maintain their 
independence in the face of the desire 
of the Haitians to make a black paradise 
of the whole island. Within two years 
Haitian rule was extended over the new 
state. During the period of Haitian 
domination there was an exodus of white 
families, especially of the better class, so 
that by the time the Dominican Republic 
was finally established in 1844, those who 
might have tempered despotism with a 
sense of responsibility were far too few 
to shape the course of events. 

No sooner had the Haitian yoke been 
thrown off than the Dominican leaders 
began to fight among themselves for the 
privilege of governing—and taxing—their 
new “fellow-citizens.” The first “strong 
man” lasted four years, but in the thirteen 
years which followed eight presidents 
took office and the country suffered five 
revolutions and three new constitutions. 
By 1861 the few clear-thinking men who 
remained were convinced that the only 
salvation lay in annexation by some power 
able to preserve order and develop the 
resources of the land. The United States 
was suggested, but the obvious economic 
advantages of such a union were out- 
weighed by the unfavorable status ac- 
corded to persons of color, which a large 
majority of Dominicans are. France was 
approached, but she was busy with 
schemes of greater moment in Mexico. 
The mother-land was really the obvious 
protector, and Spain was prevailed upon 
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to accept the colony as her own once more. 

But the Dominican politicians had 
tasted the sweets of revolution and were 
no more content to give them up for a 
foreign master than for one of their own. 
By 1863, a full-sized revolt was in progress, 
and in July, 1865, the Spanish garrison 
and officials evacuated the country. 

The Dominican leaders were already 
squabbling for the leadership. One com- 
manding general had been murdered and 
another imprisoned even while the so- 
called War of Restoration was in progress. 
Three-cornered treachery finally estab- 
lished a president who, in spite of his 
agility in constitution-making—he pro- 
claimed two in four months—was driven 
from power in less than half a year. Since 
his time the Second Republic has been no 
less prolific than the first in revolutions, 
presidents, and constitutions. From 1863 
to 1916, a period of fifty-three years, 
thirty-five Dominicansachieved the doubt- 
ful honor of the presidency. During this 
period, twenty-three successful revolutions 
(besides nine unsuccessful ones) and four- 
teen new constitutions contributed their 
bit to the welfare of the Dominican people. 

The actual fighting in these uprisings 
was done by comparatively few, some 
revolutions being successfully carried out 
with no more than a thousand men. The 
danger was not in being in the army— 
the Dominicans are not good shots— 
but in being outside. It was the 90 per 
cent. of the people who took no part in 
politics and who asked only to be allowed 
to live their lives and till their farms in 
peace and quiet, who must pay for all 
of this. It was they whose crops and 
houses were burned, whose women were 
violated, and who, when the smoke had 
cleared away, were expected to dig deeper 
in their pockets and in their fields to fur- 
nish wealth for the new dictator. 

Each of these in his turn spent whatever 
he could Jay his hands upon. Two million 
dollars and more a year—a large sum for 
so small and undeveloped a country—was 
officially squeezed from the poorer classes 
and more millions were stolen, while the 
wealthier few escaped all taxation. Loans 
were made at ruinous discounts and the 
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country’s credit pledged for millions, that 
the officials in power might get a few 
hundred thousands. 

It was this flagrant abuse of the borrow- 
ing power that finally brought the United 
States into the foreground of the picture. 
By 1905 Santo Domingo was in deep 
distress. With civil war raging almost 
constantly, agriculture and commerce 
had reached the vanishing point. The 
treasury owed more than $30,000,000, for 
which it could show one little narrow-gauge 
railway and two diminutive gunboats. 
The receipts of every port were pledged 
to foreign creditors who were about to 
foreclose. Bankruptcy, financial and 
moral, made intervention of some sort 
inevitable. The United States was ap- 
pealed to for aid. 

In spite of the threats of intervention 
by foreign powers, the United States 
Senate refused to assume any responsibil- 
ity in the matter. President Roosevelt, 
however, met the situation by establishing 
a modus vivendi under which a collector 
nominated by him took charge of the 
Dominican customs houses. Forty-five 
per cent. of the collections were to be 
turned over to the Dominican Government 
and the rest applied to the service of the 
outstanding indebtedness. This served 
to appease the foreign creditors, to restore 
confidence in the people, to increase 
agriculture production, and to revive 
commerce. Exports and imports im- 
proved and customs receipts soared. 
Even the Senate was brought to see the 
desirability of the arrangement and in 
1907 gave it formal approval. 

So great was the improvement that it 
brought a new danger. The government’s 
share of the customs receipts under the 
receivership was greater than the entire 
revenue had been previously. There was 
nothing in the arrangement with the 
United States, however, to change the 
nature of the Dominican politicians, and a 
large amount of money to be spent was 
sure to induce trouble. The president 
who consented to the modus vivendi felt 
conspiracy closing about him and finally 
organized a revolution against his own 
government! This novel scheme failed 


and he wassucceeded by the vice-president, 
a man who had won distinction by shoot- 
ing a former president in cold blood. He 
promulgated a new constitution in Septem- 
ber, 1907, and, this proving unsatisfactory, 
had another drawn and promulgated in 
February, 1908. This served to retain 
him in office until his assassination in r9rr. 
The commander of the troops then made 
his own uncle president and several inde- 
pendent revolutions broke out and dev- 
astated various sections of the country. 

Through American intercession the con- 
tending parties agreed upon the Arch- 
bishop as president. He could not resist 
the political pressure and, after sixteen 
months of contention, resigned. The 
choice of a successor by the Dominican 
Congress was the signal for new revolts, 
and the United States was forced to super- 
vise the elections. The newly chosen 
president lasted hardly a year, but it was 
long enough to restore the old corruption 
in the administration of the public funds, 
and to violate various provisions of the 
Convention of 1907. When a military 
coup overthrew the government in 1916, 
the patience of Washington was exhausted. 
Our government refused to recognize any 
Dominican administration which would 
not sign a new treaty giving the United 
States authority to prevent a recurrence 
of the old troubles. This was refused 
and the Dominican Government ceased to 
function, much to the relief of the Domini- 
can people. They in their turn had learned, 
in the depths of their misery, something 
of the price of liberty. 


The Price of Liberty 
in Cuba 


Compared with Santo Domingo and 
Haiti, Cuba considers herself as a respect- 
able member of the family of nations. 
It is well for Cuba, however, that her 
independence and her republicanism are 
guaranteed by the United States, else 
both had long since gone glimmering. 
Cuba, despite a long and heroic struggle, 
never won her own freedom from Spanish 
rule as did her sister republics of Spanish 














America. Cuba was Spain’s brightest 
jewel and when piece by piece her Ameri- 
can empire was torn from her, she con- 
centrated her efforts upon “The Pearl of 
Antilles’ and held that in her grip 
until the United States, exasperated by 
her methods, finally wrested it from her in 
1898. 

Having conquered this rich territory, 
the United States placed General Wood in 
charge as governor-general, and for four 
years the people of the island enjoyed a 
government of whose loss they still speak 
with regretful reverence. Then an election 
was held and the government of Cuba was 
turned over to Estrada Palma, the presi- 
dent chosen by the people of the new 
Cuban Republic. 

Under Palma the momentum of honest 
administration overbore the traditional 
tendencies of Spanish rule until the time 
came to elect his successor. Cuban re- 
publicanism and a president who had 
governed well, could not stand the test. 
Palma used the powers of government to 
insure his own reélection and, in the spring 
of 1906, the opposition went into the hills. 
Cuba Libre, as a result of the first election 
she had tried to conduct, had a full- 
fledged revolution on her hands. 

The presidency of Estrada Palma was 
the high-water mark of democratic self- 
government in Cuba. From Palma to 
Zayas the tide of honesty and decency 
in Cuban politics has steadily receded. 
The Platt Amendment and the readiness 
of the United States to enforce it have 
restrained the revolutionary impulse and 
kept the Constitution of 1901 intact. 
But no power has yet been able to curb 
the appetite of the Cuban politicians for 
pelf. Because of the “accursed inter- 
meddling of the Colossus of the North,” 
they have been forced to develop a new 
technique of public pilfering, but the 
despotic tradition of Spanish maladminis- 
tration persists in all its pristine vigor. 

The extent to which Cuba suffers from 
the liberty of her politicians is indi- 
cated, though by no means completely 
told, by some budget figures. Palma spent 
$15,000,000 during the first year of his 
administration. Menocal in 1920 spent 
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$136,000,000 and incurred in addition 
a floating debt of $46,000,000. Under 
Palma there were 72 pupils in school for 
each thousand inhabitants: by Menocal’s 
second administration the number had 
fallen to 50. During the same period the 
number on the pay roll of the Department 
of Education rose from 3,600 to 6,000, 
not that there might be smaller classes, 
but because a herd of “superintendents” 
and “inspectors” were admitted to the 
public trough. During this increase in 
educational activity the proportion of il- 
literates among white youths has increased 
15 per cent. and among Negroes 25 per 
cent. 

Simultaneously there has been an aug- 
mentation of military activities. Palma 
kept the peace with 3,000 Rural Guards: 
Menocal had an army of 18,o0o men. If 
the United States Army were in the same 
proportion to the population it would be 
six times its present size. And be it said 
this increase was not the result of the 
World War. Cuba’s independence and 
government are guaranteed and never 
were threatened. The inflated army is a 
political army. Palma built in four years 
328 kilometers of roads at a cost of 
$2,000,000: Menocal in eight years added 
about 250 kilometers at a cost of 
$19,000,000. The cost of government un- 
der Palma was $8 per inhabitant: under 
Menocal it had risen to $45. Born with- 
out a cent of public debt, the Republic of 
Cuba now must expend more than 
$11,000,000 a year in the service of its 
loans. 

These figures suggest the progress in 
democratic government made by Cuba 
in twenty-three years, even under the 
watchful eye of UncleSam. But this is by 
no means the whole story. Menocal 
has been used for comparison with Palma 
not because President Zayas stemmed 
the flow of public wastefulness, but be- 
cause he so developed and enlarged the 
facilities for getting public money into 
private pockets that he deserves special 
and personal mention. 

Proceeding cautiously at first, he ob- 
tained a loan of $50,000,000 in this 
country. This done, he threw off the 
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“vicious intermeddling of Washington,” 
placed fourteen members of his family in 
strategic positions in the administration, 
and, his forces thus distributed, laid siege 
to the public treasury. 

The loan offered the first chance. A 
large portion of it was earmarked for the 
payment of the floating debt contracted 
by Menocal. Many of the claims under 
this head were grossly overstated and 
some wholly false. These, however, re- 
ceived first consideration, the claimant 
and the interested officials dividing the 
payments between them in proportions 
dependent upon the validity of the claim. 
Not only the available portion of the loan 
but also the annual revenue, amounting 
to $81,000,000, was exhausted before 
public employees could be paid, before 
overdue coupons on the public debt could 
be taken up, before some $400,000 due 
the United States on postal money order 
account could be turned over. 

Public works appropriations were also 
closely scrutinized. Great interest was 
shown in the cleaning of streets and the 
repair of highways and bridges, and large 
appropriations were obtained for these 
purposes. The money was promptly with- 
drawn from the Treasury, but the cleaning 
and the repairs are still to be done. A 
foreign engineer, interested in comparative 
costs on bridge-repairing, took a list of 
seven bridges that the records showed 
had been recently repaired at a cost of 
$367,000. He found not only that the 
repairs had not been made, but that not 
one of the bridges had ever existed! 

The Cuban politicians did not overlook 
the more usual forms of graft. Gambling 
places and houses of prostitution paid 
heavily for exemption from police molesta- 
tion. Contracts for food and supplies 
in the jails and other public institutions 
were fully exploited. A peculiarity of the 
Cuban fiscal system was also made to 
yield its due. Each municipality must 
submit its annual budget to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for its approval. 
These budgets being largely false, it was 
worth money to approve them. And the 
money was forthcoming. Large sums 
were paid to the officials of the department 
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for approval and included in the amounts 
for which the local public was mulcted. 

The national lottery is a standing in- 
vitation to high peculation. In spite of a 
law forbidding the sale of lottery tickets 
to the public at more than 21 cts. a frac- 
tion, they sold regularly at 30 cts. The 
government sold them to its designated 
agents for distribution at 20 cts. less 3 
per cent. discount. The 50 per cent. 
illegal profit goes largely to the favored 
agent. Agencies, then, were highly valu- 
able, and the government began to assign 
the rights to a certain block of numbers of 
each drawing to various individuals whom 
it wished to reward, favor, or bribe. As 
the privilege could be revoked at any time 
this furnished an excellent instrument to 
the hand of the executive to secure his 
ends—and a liberal share of the profits. 
As the law limiting the price to 21 cts. 
a fraction was occasionally invoked by 
critics, it was repealed. 

Special transactions afforded the oppor- 
tunity for special manipulation. Santa 
Clara Convent was sold by the Catholic 
Church to persons of uncertain identity 
for $600,000. The government promptly 
took it over from the purchasers at 
$2,200,000. The railway consolidation 
law, which empowered the railroads to 
levy tribute on every industry in Cuba, 
was, like Perseus, fathered by a shower of 
gold. 

Another lucrative scheme involved cer- 
tain water-front lands of the City of 
Havana. Dummy claimants filed with a 
carefully selected judge a suit claiming 
title to these lands. The proper formali- 
ties secretly completed, the judge forth- 
with rendered his decision in favor of 
the claimants. Upon executive order, 
the Treasury paid the claim in the sum 
of $2,235,000. In another case a con- 
tract was let to a favored contractor for 
harbor-dredging. An advance payment of 
$700,000 was made against a bond for 
$1,000,000 furnished by a surety company 
with total assets of less than $25,000. 

There were other important transactions 
still in the air when President Zayas’s 
term ended. Foremost among these was 
the “Central Highway,” which was a plan 
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for building roads at $60,000 a kilometer, 
about four times the proper price, to the 
extent of $350,000,000. 

These schemes failed for lack of time to 
carry them through. But another project 
was completed with éclat, a project which 
shows better than anything else the utter 
shamelessness of the Cuban politician and 
the embryonic state of Cuban democ- 
racy. In the center of the public square 
facing the presidential palace, Zayas 
erected his statue in enduring stone. And 
on its base is a tablet which informs the 
reader that this monument was erected by 
a “grateful people” to the “restorer of 
the liberties of his country”’! 

The Cuban Reynardus Politicus has 
not only developed to a high degree the 
art of draining the public treasury, he 
has also evolved a remarkable technique 
for protecting himself against prosecution 
for his crimes. Contemporary judges 
may be let in on the various deals, but who 
knows? some day Cuba might have some 
honest officials who would make it un- 
pleasant for those who had gone before. 
The “imperialistic” United States has 
twice placed Provisional Governments in 
Cuba and none can tell when she may have 
another access of “imperialism.” In the 
face of such possibilities, Cuban party 
lines are obliterated and Cuban politicians 
are as one. 

In order to provide against contingencies 
of such unsavory character, the amnesty 
bill has been evolved to its present high 
state of political efficacy. After having 
committed all the crimes in the calendar, 
including cold-blooded murder, the politi- 
cians begin to feel the need of an amnesty 
bill. The bill is carefully drawn to cover 
all the crimes with which any of those 
voting for it may be charged. Great 
haste is shown to close as many shady 
transactions as possible in anticipation 
of its passage, so that they too may be 
included in the exemption from prosecu- 
tion. At the same time the notebooks 
of Congressmen are opened and they are 
ready to listen to appeals on behalf of 
more vulgar criminals. Generous sums are 
donated by those who wish to have their 
particular offense included. When all 





are noted and the money is in hand, the 
bill is enacted into law. All crimes are 
forgiven. The slate is wiped clean for a 
fresh start. 

Election crimes, graft, revolution, black- 
mail, and political murder are all included 
in these amnesty bills. The act of 1924 
granted amnesty to Cano and several 
other murderers. Cano, a member of 
Congress, had furnished money to Alonso 
to be used in Cano’s behalf at an election. 
At a subsequent accounting they sat at 
opposite sides of a table. Cano drew his 
gun under the table and shot Alonso 
dead. He fled the country, but returned 
immediately upon the passage of the 
amnesty act and was reélected to Con- 
gress! The act did not save him, however, 
for he himself was assassinated in May 
of this year. 

From a government run by characters 
of this sort, anything like effective ad- 
ministration is hardly to be expected. As 
a matter of fact, there are probably few 
countries which are governed more wretch- 
edly. The cancer of corruption has sent 
its tentacles throughout the body politic. 
City administrations, like the national 
government, are run for the benefit of 
the officials. In few of the towns are the 
municipal services performed. Many of 
them, including Havana, have no adequate 
water supply. Streets are utterly neg- 
lected and in any self-respecting commun- 
ity many of them would be considered 
impassable. Most cities are heavily in 
debt for running expenses, Havana owing 
more than $2,000,000 for street-lighting 
alone. 

Taxpayers are not permitted to be 
honest if them want to. Inspectors in- 
variably suggest a false return and a 
division with them of the saving thus 
effected. To refuse is to invite endless 
interference, petty annoyance, and an 
excessive levy. The courts afford no 
adequate protection. The Supreme Court 
has recently held that the courts cannot 
take jurisdiction of a criminal charge 
against an official unless he has first been 
found guilty in an “administrative trial” 
on charges preferred by the chief of his 
department! 
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The demoralization of the courts renders 
justice in ordinary litigation a byword. 
It is far better to write off one’s claim if a 
compromise cannot be made, than it is to 
take it into court. Further, the courts 
have ceased to be any sort of guarantee 
of life and property. Crimes against 
property have dovbled in number every 
ten years; crimes ‘cainst persons every 
five. 

Such is the realization of “liberty” in 
Cuba. What is its price? 

Cuba’s population numbers approxi- 
mately three million. These pay to the 
government through the custom-house 
alone $30,000,000 to $45,000,000 per 
annum, or $10 to $15 per capita, three or 
four times the figure for the highly protec- 
tive United States. Nor are the Cuban 
duties paid by the rich on luxuries alone. 
The bulk of Cuba’s imports consists of 
food and clothing for her common people. 
The import duties are paid from the sweat 
of the laborer’s brow. 

In addition to this the Cuban pays in 
internal taxes another $10 per capita. 
He contributes, albeit voluntarily, nearly 
$12,000,000 more to a corrupt lottery 
from which the government receives only 
$4,000,000 or $5,000,000. To the official 
cost of, say, $25 per capita which the 
Cuban pays for government must be 
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added, besides the lottery burden, first, all 
those little extortions and petty tributes 
which he must pay every time he comes in 
contact with an official but which never 
show in the accounts; and second, the 
uncalculated and incalculable losses which 
he suffers from the kind of government he 
gets. 

Is it to be wondered at that occasionally 
he looks wistfully at the Porto Rican, 
his former fellow-sufferer under the yoke 
of Spain, who now enjoys all the blessings 
of good government, protection of life 
and property, schools, roads, libraries, 
and many other things of which the Cuban 
does not even dream, all at a cost of $11 
per capita, and wonders if “Cuba Libre” 
is not a snare and a delusion? 

And when he sees that Porto Rican safe 
within the tariff wall of the United States, 
making money out of his sugar while 
Cuba counts her deficits on hers, and 
thinks of the additional $105,000,000 
which Cuba loses each year because she is 
outside that wall—$35 for every man, 
w6man, and child in the island—more than 
enough to pay for the decent government 
he would have if he were within it—who 
shall blame him if he indulges in some 
mental calculations as to the price of 
liberty which it would be treason for him 
to utter? 


Mr. Norton’s second article, to appear in the December issue, will 
tell more about his special inquiry into conditions in the Indies. 














Flying Over the Brazilian Jungles 


cA Second Article on the Use of the Airplane in Exploration 


WALTER HINTON 


In the last issue of the Woriv’s Work Lieutenant Hinton told of the advance 
of the Rice expedition into the Brazilian jungles and how the airplane was used in 


exploring and mapping unknown territory. 


In this article he tells of the adventurous 


side of flying over the jungles in the watershed of the Orinoco and Parima rivers, 
with the noted aérial photographer, Captain Albert W. Stevens. 


OT far from Boa Esperanza the 
Uraricuera splits and forms an 
island forty-five miles long. On 

our first flight over that section we took 
the south channel and found it a series 
of boiling rapids, huge rocks with nar- 
row leads and small islands—all sur- 
rounded by a great forest as varied in 
colors as a rag carpet and stretching end- 
lessly as far as we could see. 

Here and there a blanket of mist lay 
over the jungle, which was dank and sod- 
den from the rains. Again there would 
be spirals of smoke ascending from nu- 
merous streams ahead and steam-like 
clouds to puzzle us. The channel gradu- 
ally narrowed. Below, the unbroken river 
bed offered no chance of a landing and, 
fearing that we were flying into a cul-de-sac 
from which we could not escape if forced 
down, I swerved abruptly to the right 
and we flew over the island jungle for 
perhaps ten miles, striking the north 
branch and following it to the end where 
the two forks joined. Near there we 
found the only available camping site. 
Here I had another of my numerous attacks 
of malaria. Stevens gassed and oiled the 
plane while I spent hours in my hammock, 
full of quinine, sometimes taking a hun- 
dred grains a day to keep going. 

But we carried out our mapping pro- 
gram. The photographs taken from more 
than a mile high showed plainly every 
object on the surface, the height of the 
trees, and the swamps in the heart of the 
jungle which increased in density and 
height as we progressed up river. There 





were few chances for safe operation of the 
flying boat. The chief difficulty lay in 
bringing the craft down in narrow, crooked 
channels with a strong trade wind striking 
it sidewise. Ideal landing places where 
we could take off or come down against the 
wind were few. 

February and March were exceptionally 
difficult because of the rains. The small 
area of sky that we were able to see from 
our camp might indicate clear weather, 
but once in the air we invariably had 
several rain storms to negotiate. Passing 
through them we sometimes lost sight of 
the river for several minutes, which threat- 
ened to cause us to lose the route entirely. 
Needless to say our lives depended on the 
constancy of the engine. Stevens and I 
planned what we should do if it stalled. 
Stevens would say: 

“Tl wear my parachute, and jump. 
That will lighten the load and reduce the 
landing speed. No, that will not do. 
We would be separated.” 

We discarded the parachute, though this 
was the most dangerous flying either had 
experienced. 

If the only available clearing happened 
to be that surrounding a malloca, we would 
camp well apart from the natives, for 
obvious reasons. We would come down 
in the late afternoon and taxi into shore, 
nosing the machine hard into the heavy 
wall of trees, vines, and tall plants hanging 
close to the surface. By clinging to the 
roots and branches we could bring the 
plane to shore, step out, and commence 
clearing a camp site for the night. 
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After supper Stevens would bring up 
water from the river to develop the neg- 
atives made that day. His temporary lab- 
oratory would sometimes be in the root of 
a pau-real tree. These grow 200 feet 
high, but they cannot equal our California 
redwoods. His pictures completed, Ste- 
vens would then pack them carefully in 
an empty gasoline tin or film case. Next 
day we would fly down river and join the 
main party. If rough water or rocks and 
shoals prevented a landing, we would 
fashion a parachute and send the stuff 
down. That data served as a guide, 
showing what channels to avoid, the exact 
location of the rapids and their strength 
and, on occasion, the force of the current, 
gauged by the difference in altitude above 
sea level at two points. 

We were also able to provide the ad- 
vance party, under Charles Bull, with simi- 
lar information, flying ahead and return- 
ing with a sketch map showing a landing 
for the flying boat. There he would bring 
gasoline, oil, and provisions, before proceed- 
ing up river to the point where the map 
indicated a camp site. Bull would be 
more than a hundred miles in advance of 
the others, at a spot we had picked for him. 
Our work completed on the river between 
the two camps, we would go on up scout- 
ing for another site. After we had given 
Bull time to get up there with supplies 
we would repeat the mapping performance 
in that sector. 

We had our accidents and mishaps. On 
the afternoon of December 23rd, we found 
that rocks would prevent a landing at an 
advanced site we had picked before. So 
we sought another landing along the shore 
and from the air saw a good place for an 
operating base. As I brought the machine 
down to what I supposed was to be a per- 
fect landing we felt a terrific jolt on strik- 
ing the water. We had hit a submerged 
rock and the impact had crushed in the 
hull, which commenced filling. There 
was only one thing to do, and that quickly. 
We took to the air while we could still get 
off the surface, and hunted a sandspit on 
which we might beach the craft and make 
repairs. 

We flew about sixty miles down the 


river before we saw a sandspit, and that 
was on anislandin midstream. We made 
for it, shelved the hull hard and fast on the 
sand, and waded ashore, thanking our stars 
for the policy of carrying our own supplies 
for just such emergencies as this. We hada 
tolda, a canvas twelve by fourteen feet, 
with lines attached on all sides. This, 
tied between tree trunks, formed our 
shelter, under which the hammocks were 
slung. 

The camp well under way, we went back 
to inspect the plane. The sandspit on 
which it rested was under water. Before 
the repairs could be made we must wait 
until the river fell sufficiently to clear 
the sandspit and leave the bottom of the 
hull bare. There was no telling how long 
we would be held prisoner on the island— 
a dreary prospect for Christmas. For 
after fixing the plane we must again sit 
back and wait for another rise in the river 
in order to float the machine. 

A peculiarity of the Amazon tributaries 
is the uncertainty of the water levels. 
There is so much rain that it is not un- 
usual for the rivers to rise from three to 
ten feet within twenty-four hours, taking 
several days to fall again. Three or four 
feet would mean everything to us, provid- 
ing it dropped and then rose again just 
when we wanted it to. 

We prepared to spend Christmas in our 
jungle camp with a few pounds of farina, 
plenty of matches and fishing tackle, an 
axe, and two aluminum kettles in which to 
boil the fish we hoped to catch. We were 
compelled to wait four days for the water 
to subside about the crippled flying boat. 
Meanwhile, we made ourselves very com- 
fortable with the resources we had. 
During the day we carried in loads of 
wood on our backs, enough to keep the 
fire blazing all night long. It was great 
company, that fire, for we could hear 
animals prowling about in the dense under- 
growth, and we carried no arms to speak 
of. Stevens had a .25 caliber pistol but it 
would have harmed nothing. Occasion- 
ally we would spot an alligator. After 
the first two days, we made a business of 
catching fish which were not unpalatable, 
though not so sweet as those in northern 
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waters. We fished from the tail of the 
flying boat, hardly daring to wade out in 
the river because of the voracious paranha 
fish—a man-eater—which strikes at every 
living thing it sees. 

Christmas night Stevens produced his 
harmonica and played jazz and old tunes. 
Then the photographer in him got busy. 
He rigged up his camera so that he could 
snap a picture of both of us beside the fire. 
He tossed a pinch of flashlight powder on 
the blaze and snapped the picture. Next 
day he developed it, and there we were 
hundreds of miles from the last outpost 
of civilization, in a wilderness never before 
penetrated by white men, even lost from 
the rest of our party, yet we had been 
able to fly in there and make a picture of 
ourselves inside of a few hours. Had our 
plane carried a radio we could have told 
the world about it in a few moments. 

It required only a day to repair the hull 
after we could get to it, but ten days 
elapsed from the date of the accident until 
the plane was again floating. We cele- 
brated the New Year on January 2nd by 
It was 


flying out of that jungle retreat. 
the last bit of trouble with the machine. 
Thereafter, during the most arduous and 
difficult work, it performed perfectly, 
though we operated over dangerous terri- 
tory for flying boats. 

The boys at Boa Esperanza gave us a 


hearty welcome when we came in. They 
had worried, not knowing what had hap- 
pened and having no idea where to look 
for us. We spent two weeks waiting for 
word from Dr. Rice and the main body 
of the expedition. They had set out for 
an advanced camp site which had been 
located for them, but no word came back. 
There was no reply to radio messages. 
Finally, we flew up to see for ourselves. 
We passed the party still on its way 
after weeks of slow, tedious, and tiring 
work. They had encountered the most 
difficult part of the river up to that 
point, and had not taken time to set up 
the radio. All the way into the Parima 
Mountains they were to find similar con- 
ditions, stronger currents and heavier 
rapids, around which portages had to be 
cu throngh the jungle so the equipment 


could be transferred. While the power 
boats might be forced through rapids, it 
was necessary to haul the heavy canoes up 
with cables. 

After passing them we continued on to 
the camp site and, finding the water high 
enough to land, came down with the idea 
of preparing a good camp. Trying to find 
the best spot along shore, Stevens and I 
became separated. I had climbed over 
a clump of undergrowth some twenty feet 
high, and Stevens had taken the other way 
round. I could hear him threshing about 
in the brush, evidently unable to get his 
bearings, for the sky was shut out of the 
jungle. There was not even a ray of sun- 
light, only the thickest sort of foliage and 
masses of odorous vines and plants which 


grew solidly and wound themselves about 


the trees. They formed a solid mesh. 
Going back to the plane and climbing to 
the upper wing, I shouted at the top of 
my voice and this served to guide Stevens, 
who finally came crawling into view. We 
looked downstream an instant later and 
saw an Indian canoe approaching. 

As it neared we recognized Dr. Shattuck, 
naked to the waist and as tanned as the 
native with him. He had accompanied 
Bull from Boa Esperanza in advance of 
the main party, using a Canadian canoe, 
well-built and speedy, and manned by four 
of our best Indians. They made good 
progress to Kulekuleima Rocks, where 
Bull and three of the Indians took the 
canoe and went back to meet the others. 
This left Shattuck and the one native 
alone at Kulekuleima, which is in the 
heart of the Maku and Maiongon Indian 
country, the two nations having used the 
spot as a camping ground for centuries. 
Shattuck and the Indian had found an 
old dugout submerged in the water. They 
pulled it out, cut off part of it, and built 
a stern with two layers of boards from a 
knocked down gasoline case. They then 
patched up their ancient craft with cement 
made with sand and the pitch of a palm 
tree. Their camp was only a half-mile 
from where we had landed, so we left the 
plane and lived with them. Shattuck’s 
provisions were low. He had a large pot 
of boiled black beans, filled almost to the 
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top with water, and this, drained off, was 
used as a substitute for coffee. Now and 
then he killed birds for meat. 

When the main party came up three 
days later, it was the first reunion in 
months. At one time there were more 
than seventy persons in camp. Here the 
Makus and Maiongons were impressed 
into service, and from there on at least 
fifty Indians traveled with the main party. 
We were now to push on to our final ob- 
jective, the sources of the Parima and the 
Orinoco, the country of the fierce Guahari- 
bos. Bull and four Indians set out with 
supplies and we followed in the plane ten 
days later. When he heard us coming 
up river, he placed a great piece of white 
cloth on a bush as a signal, and to make 
doubly sure that we would see his camp, 
he pulled out in midstream and standing 
up in the canoe, waved his shirt. 

We were close to the mouth of the 
Parima and about four miles from a Mai- 
ongon malloca. Immediately after his 
arrival here all four of Bull’s Indians had 
left, visiting the Maiongons, who got 


line tin, some fish hooks, and a bag of 
beads. 

The Indians came from miles around to 
gaze at the white men, and we found no 
exception to the rule that the farther up 
river one goes the more primitive become 
the natives. We needed no language to 
understand their mode of living, there is 
so little of it. They wear no clothing. 
They have nothing to trade except bows 
and arrows. 

Stevens and I spent days preparing for 
our last flight inland, the one to which we 
had been looking forward since leaving 
Manaos eight months before. For my part 
all the flying coming up the Negro, Branco, 
and the Uraricuera was but prepara- 
tory to this final trip, the reconnaissance, 
over the mysterious and utterly unknown 
region with its legends and conflicting 
tales of secret mountain passes through 
which the savage inhabitants roamed at 
will while they defended their domain 
against all who sought to enter. 

We prepared for the trip with more than 
usual care. Experience had taught us 
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The Rice expedition pushed its way up the Uraricuera and 

i i the aviators explored the divide (see 

The dotted line is the approximate route of an 

earlier Rice expedition which attempted to reach the head- 

waters of the Orinoco and the Parima from the west. 
Indians halted its advance. 
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THE DIFFICULTIES OF JUNGLE TRAVEL 


HOW THE EXPLORER MUST TRAVEL IN THE JUNGLES 


AN IMPASSABLE RIVER HEDGED BY AN IMPENETRABLE JUNGLE 


COMPARATIVELY EASY TRAVELING FOR A SHORT STRETCH 
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STARTING FOR THE HEADWATERS OF THE PARIMA AND THE ORINOCO 


On March oth they flew away. 


“When we met them on the afternoon of March 13th,” writes Dr. Rice, 


“work had been accomplished within those few days that took us two and a half months to carry out.” 


erally stripped of all superfluous fittings. 
Everything was carefully weighed so that 
we knew exactly how much fuel the ma- 
chine would carry off the water. We 
knew we could remain up three hours 
and forty-five minutes, barring mechan- 


ical trouble. 
that. 

This sort of work was new for flying 
machines, and it might take us farther 
into the unknown than we desired to go. 
It was admitted that if we were forced 
down in the 


And we had prepared for 











Sierra Parima, 
nothing could 
save us. If 
by chance we 
landed unin- 
jured, which 
was doubtful, 
we could not 
make our way 
out of that 
wilderness. It 
would have 
been physi- 
cally impossi- 
ble, for one 
thing. Again, 
our machine 
would be seen 
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OVER MENACING MOUNTAINS 




















CONFUSING CLOUDS AND 





MISTS OVER THE RIVERS 


This aérial photograph was taken over the Boiacu portion of the Rio Negro, just above Manaos. 
The river here is more than fifteen miles wide, and filled with many curious-shaped islands. 


bly hostile natives would come upon us be- 
fore we had gone far from the scene of the 
crash. So Stevens and I each carried a 
little package of opium sufficient to end 
our lives if the machine came down. 

Taking advantage of a clear morning 
we set out on 


soaking everything in the machine. We 
passed through the rain, however. The 
mountains looked like a huge, rolling sea, 
vast and limitless, with the far horizon 

(The text of the article jumps from this point to page 07, the 


=r pages being occupied by pictures taken on the expedi- 
tion. 
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1925, and were 
soon climbing 
to about a 
mile over the 
Parima River. 
An amazing 
scene unfolded 
before us. The 
mysterious 
Sierra Parima 
lay ahead as 
far as we could 
see through 
the mist and 
banks of cu- 
mulous clouds 
which at in- 
tervals sur- 
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INCOMPREHENSIBLE MYSTERIES 


Though the Rice expedition made wide use of the radio 
apparatus shown here, it was not even an object of won- 
der to the stolid Indians. The lower photograph was 
taken when the operator tuned in on KDKA of Pitts- 
burgh, but the Indians look as if it were an old bedtime 
story to them. Stolidity is an Indian trait; even the 
Indian at the left, who was induced to wear aviators’ 
helmet and goggles, remains solemn. 


INDIANS IN BRAZIL LISTEN IN ON KDKA 





WHEN THE AVIATORS WERE LOST 


“LOST” IN THE JUNGLES 


The upper picture is the flashlight photograph taken 
by Captain Stevens when he and Hinton were stranded 
on the island on Christmas night. Whenever his flyers 
were “‘lost,’”’ and Dr. Rice knew of it, he spent anxious 
hours scanning the skies with his glasses, as shown at 
the right. But always they were safe some place, 
usually in some quiet cove, as shown in the lower picture. 


THE FLYING BOAT TIED UP IN A SAFE COVE 
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THE INDIAN FISHERMAN HOOKS A BIG FISH 


THEN HE ATTACKS IT WITH A CLUB 


A JOB TO GET IT INTO THE BOAT THE FISH MEN TALK ABOUT 











AT THE CREST 


showing no sign of smooth country in any 
direction. 

The mouth of the river had hardly been 
lost to view when the terrain underneath 
changed. The river commenced to nar- 
row perceptibly. We saw an obstruction 
across it and found that it was a native 
bridge made by felling two trees from 
opposite sides and lashing them together. 
A few minutes later, though it was at least 
six miles farther, we passed another bridge. 

A few miles more and the mountains 
underneath became higher, cut by deep 
ravines and canyons. At one side we saw 
a great waterfall or cascade which was at 
least 400 feet in height. This tumbled 
over a precipice more than 600 feet 
above the bed of the river. Swerving off 
the course to scan the neighborhood 
thoroughly, we saw what appeared to be 
two thatched huts. But there was no 
sign of life. We thought that the natives, 
if there were any, might have gone into 
hiding and now were peering up at us 
from their shelter under the trees. We 
had anticipated finding them. At Bull’s 
suggestion large square pieces of scarlet 
cloth had been made into parachutes. To 
them were attached various articles which 
we knew would please the natives. Three 
of these gift packages were aboard and as 
we turned back over the clearing we re- 
leased one and watched it drop through 
the treetops near-by. 

Turning again over the river, we flew 
past a gorge some five miles long and 
filled with waterfalls and cascades. From 
there on the wilderness appeared more 
than capable of holding its secrets. There 
was no further sign of life anywhere during 
the rest of one hundred miles of flying. 
It was plain to be seen that no white man 
could ever get into that country except 
through the air. The river gradually 
became only a tiny stream tumbling over 
the rocks at the bottom of the gorge. 

We were over the source of the Parima, 
having discovered no further sign of hu- 
man occupation. Nor was there a pass 
through those mountains. The savage 
Guaharibos who for centuries were be- 
lieved to have a secret means of crossing 
from the Parima to the Orinoco could not 
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get through that barrier which presented 
a scene of savage grandeur such as I had 
never gazed upon. 

We kept on until the mountains seemed 
to have reached their greatest height, 
forming a natural divide, on the other side 
of which was the source of the Orinoco. 
Its secret had now been solved. Instead 
of a common watershed the two rivers are 
separated at their sources by a divide 
and mountains at least seventy-five miles 
across. 

We could go no farther. The gauges 
indicated only sufficient gasoline for the 
return flight. Reluctantly we turned 
back and retraced our course to the camp 
at the mouth of the river, where we were 
able to land and spend a night with the 
main party. 

It required two months and a half for 
the explorer and his party to go up the 
Parima to the vicinity of the waterfall, 
about eighty-five miles. Our flight had 
taken only three hours and five minutes. 
They camped near the source of the Pa- 
rima, and encountered a group of “white 
Indians” who are much lighter in color 
than the other aborigines found in the 
Amazon basin, and who have been re- 
ported occasionally since Spanish colonial 
days. These people were conciliated. 
They became friendly with the party, and 
told Dr. Rice by means of signs that they 
had seen the plane flying overhead. A 
search was being made for the clearing 
that we had seen, but it was not found, 
nor were the huts. Yet the natives also 
reported having searched for some token 
they thought had been dropped. We 
do not know to this day whether they saw 
the parachute or believed simply that the 
thing appearing in the sky should have 
brought them a message. 

The work of the flying boat having been 
completed, we flew on down river. For 
more than one thousand miles the machine 
had done its part in exploring territory 
that was either badly charted or had not 
been explored at all. There were photo- 
graphs and sketches of everything having 
the slightest interest. The party had full 
loads of geological and biological speci- 
mens which wil] require years of study. 
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Charles Lathrop Pack, Forester 
Who Establishes Friendships Between Men and Trees 


F EVERY day were a week long, and 
man’s normal life were a thousand 
years, we should probably think of 

trees as we now think of growing wheat. 
We should then regard trees as a regular 
crop, to be planted, tended, cut, and 
planted again, so that the harvest should 
never fail. 

Charles Lathrop Pack has probably 
done as much as any other man in America 
to make the people of this country realize 
that we must look at our forests with 
the eyes of the thousand-year man. Our 
forefathers found this continent covered 
with a forest growth ripe for the harvest, 
and with axe and fire they swept three 
fourths of it clean, with no thought of 
another crop for their descendants. In 
Mr. Pack’s boyhood Michigan was 
stripped of its trees; in his youth, the 
Southern pines and hardwoods were mined 
of their best; and when he reached his 
forties, the Lakes region was skimmed 
and the roaring giant of forest destruction 
had planted his feet on the Pacific slope 
and was attacking the last and greatest 
stand of virgin timber in this country. 

Mr. Pack surveyed this scene of carnage 
with intelligent eyes. He did not make 
the mistake of the uninformed sentimen- 
talist, who mourns the passing of the for- 
ests because they were beautiful. Mr. 
Pack was a trained forester, who knew that 
trees ripen like grain, and must be cut 
when they ripen, or they will wither and 
rot and die. Mr. Pack was a trained 


economist, who knew that America’s 
civilization had rested upon wood long 
before it was buttressed with steel, and 
that we could not maintain our comforts 


or our growth without a constantly grow- 
ing supply of forest products. 

What he deplored was the heedlessness 
of the future in the way we cut our present 
crop, with no thought of another crop 
from the same land. To him, the gutting 
of one timber patch and then moving on 
to the next was as if the American people 
should depend for their food supply upon 
migrating farmers, who should destroy 
the fertility of their fields with one crop 
and then move westward every year, 
until we should all be depending for our 
bread upon the last narrow strip of fertile 
earth along the Pacific shore. 

“The next crop of trees” became the 
passion of Mr. Pack’s life. The harvest- 
ers of trees had already become all too 
efficient; Mr. Pack would lead the plant- 
ers of trees. 

Into the campaign to educate the 
American people to this broader vision of 
their forest treasures, Mr. Pack threw 
himself with unquenchable enthusiasm. 
A man of extraordinary energy, he could 
work incessantly to make these ideas 
spread. He served on President Roose- 
velt’s Conservation Commission. He or- 
ganized the American Tree Association, 
of Washington, D. C., membership in 
which is obtained without other cost than 
proof of the planting of a tree, and which 
will send free tree-planting instructions 
to any one asking for them. Mr. Pack’s 
idea has been to interest the individual citi- 
zen in trees, believing that this personal 
interest is the surest foundation upon 
which to build a national sentiment for 
forest conservation. He has advocated the 
culture of farm wood-lots, and has sup- 
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plied thousands of farmers with practical 
advice upon ways to make the lots earn 
them a steady crop income. He has writ- 
ten books, in language for the masses, 
upon forestry; and has just published a 
pamphlet on town forests. He has fos- 
tered a movement to have cities acquire 
adjacent wood- 
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thousands of pounds of American tree seed 
and sent them to the Allied countries, to 
replant denuded areas there. One odd dis- 
covery in this work is, that the Douglas fir 
of our Pacific Northwest grows faster in 
Scotland than it does in its native Oregon, 
and American tourists will one day see 

forests of an Amer- 





lands; and many 
municipalities, as a 
result, are planting 
publicly owned 





ican tree growing 
in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, 
France, and Bel- 





forests. 

Believing, fur- 
ther, that to learn 
. to love the forests 
will cause people 
to help preserve 
them, Mr. Pack 
does everything he 
can to further the 
idea of the open- 
air life, to get the 
people to take 
their pleasures in 
the woods. For 





PRESENT 
ANNUAL 
GROWTH 


25 BILUON CUBIC FEET 
PRESENT ANNUAL DRAIN 
ON FORESTS 


6 BILLION CUBIC FEET 





gium. 

The outstand- 
ing quality of all 
Mr. Pack’s work 
for the trees is its 
practical character. 
If he were only a 
sentimental enthu- 
siast, he might do 
the cause of con- 
servation more 
harm than good, 
for, after all, a good 
half of the work of 





this purpose, he 
founded Nature 
Magazine, of Wash- 
ington, D.C., 
which now has a 
circulation of one 


FORESTRY 


GROWTH UNDER CRUDE 





conservation must 
come from the 
lumber men them- 
selves, and imprac- 
tical ideas would 
only alienate them 








hundred thousand 
copies, and spreads 
the wholesome gos- 
pel of enjoyment of 
the trees and plants 
and animal life of 
the forest. 

One of the most 


27 BILLION CUBIC FEET 
GROWTH UNDER INTENSIVE FORESTRY 








FOREST DRAIN AND GROWTH 





The annual drain on our forests is four times as 
great as the amount of wood grown by them each 
year, nearly twice as great as we could grow under 
crude forestry, and almost as great as what we can 
expect to grow under the most intensive methods on 
our present forest area of about 470 million acres. 


from the whole 
plan. Mr. Pack 
knows their ne- 
cessities as well 
as he knows the 
public’s future 
needs, and every- 
thing he does fits 





useful of Mr. Pack’s 

activities is the free newspaper informa- 
tion service upon forestry that he main- 
tains in connection with the head office 
of the American Tree Association in Wash- 
ington, D.C. This service supplies news, 
by mail and telegraph, upon every phase 
of forest conservation, and statistical and 
feature material upon request. 

Mr. Pack has bought tracts of forest 
land and presented them to colleges, as 
experimental stations for the students of 
their schools of forestry. He has bought 





into a_ practical 
codrdination of present lumber practices 
with the creation of successive crops of 
trees to replace what is now being cut 
away. 

Work of the kind he is doing is con- 
structive statemanship of a high order. 
It is a foreseeing of the future in a field of 
the greatest importance to the welfare of 
the nation, and the taking of wise mea- 
sures to prepare public sentiment to meet 
the issue before it becomes too acute for 
remedy.—French Strother. 











The Suicide of Anthracite 


Jtow the lard Goal Industry Is Driving Users to Other Fuels 


PHILIP 


and capital in the coal industry lay 

down pick and pen and fly at each 
others’ throats. Were it not for the dam- 
age to innocent bystanders we might be 
willing to tolerate these exhibitions of bar- 
barism in the hope that the combatants 
would learn by experience. But twenty 
years or more have passed without the 
smallest evidence that any lesson has been 
learned, and meantime both householder 
and manufacturer have suffered severely. 

In New England the greatest suffering 
has been caused by the strikes in the an- 
thracite mines, and the Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts called a conference of New 
England Governors to consider the situation 
in the strike of 1925. But we have learned 
to look to such meetings and talkings with 
little hope. Even the reports of Presiden- 
tial Coal Commissions do not lead, or even 
remotely point, to any remedy. There is 
no help in that direction. This problem is 
purely economic and must be solved by 
business men. Industrial warfare will 
yield to public opinion only under com- 
petent leadership; and politicians in 
America do not lead, they follow public 
opinion. 

The time is not distant, however, when 
the patience of the public will run out. 
The householder has suffered about as 
much as he will stand and he will readily 
give ear to any constructive suggestion 
that is presented to him. In all the welter 
of speechifying and reporting this much is 
clear: Anthracite coal can no longer remain 
the mainstay of the New England house- 
hold. Even if the supply were continu- 
ous, it is insufficient. The output of the 
mines has remained stationary for many 
years, in the face of a growing population: 
dependent upon it, and during the last 
ten years the price has nearly doubled, 


Beenie if not annually, labor 
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adding something like $40,000,000 a year 
to the New Englander’s domestic fuel 
bill. In these days of our prosperity, that 
may seem a trivial sum, but the day is at 
hand when, as we count our pennies, it 
will look larger to us. 

Clearly within the next ten years we 
must replace a large fraction of our present 
anthracite coal supply with some other 
form of heat. The effect of such a change 
will be two-fold. Sooner or later we must 
learn to manage without anthracite, and 
the sooner we begin to experiment with 
other fuels the better. Better still, com- 
petition will be introduced into an industry 
where monopoly is threatened. Both 
mine owners and miners are compactly 
organized, and are tempted to abuse their 
power, but they show great sensitiveness 
to the risk of competition. Even the fee- 
ble efforts already made to escape from 
their grip have startled them, and slightly 
loosened it. 

Bituminous coal and fuel oil are the 
most obvious substitutes, but neither will 
prove satisfying. Bituminous coal in its 
raw state is not a good household pet on 
account of its dirty habits. London and 
Pittsburgh show what happens when you 
take that road. Fuel oil has during the 
last few years promised an avenue of 
escape, but at best this can be only tem- 
porary. The demand for gasoline for trans- 
portation purposes has already raised the 
price of fuel oil, and it has thrown such a 
burden upon our domestic oil resources as 
to threaten their exhaustion in a relatively 
short time. Fuel oil may prove a tem- 
porary alleviation for our troubles but it 
is not a permanent cure. 


We must look elsewhere. What we 


require is an assured supply of. domestic 
fuel, and an effective method of price regu- 
lation. 


Bituminous coal is the only heat- 
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producing material of which we have an 
adequate supply to provide for a long 
future. Our anthracite coal and fuel oil 
supplies are both limited, and bituminous 
coal burned raw in a kitchen range, house 
heater, or even in small industrial power 
plants is an intolerable nuisance, besides 
being mostly wasted. Only a_ small 
fraction of its heating value can be made 
serviceable by these devices. 

Our manufacturers were faced a few 
years ago with a similar situation, but they 
have partly solved their problem, and it is 
safe to predict that in this field a complete 
solution is in sight. When the bituminous 
coal miners staged their last spectacular 
battle our manufacturing establishments 
suffered severely. But they learned their 
lesson and have largely solved their prob- 
lem by transferring the business of sup- 
plying power from the individual manu- 
facturer to the great electric power com- 
panies. The result of this move has been 
highly satisfactory. The great electric 
companies can manufacture and deliver 
power far more economically than the 
isolated plant, because of the magnitude of 
their operations; by the elimination of a 
host of small buyers from the bituminous 
coal market that market has been stabil- 
ized, and what is even more important, 
these great power companies are in a posi- 
tion to go into the coal mining business on 
their own account if the conditions of the 
coal market require it. 

The bituminous coal industry has been 
demoralized by cut-throat competition 
among small producers. If this condition 
is not remedied by the present mining com- 
panies, the great power companies can take 
itin hand. Cannot some similar solution 
be found for our domestic heating problem? 
The gas companies occupy in the domestic 
heating field the same relative position as 
the electric companies in power and 
lighting. Cannot some help be obtained 
from them? It may be that the companies 
have been slow to see the full measure of 
their opportunities in the past, but if the 
opportunity for great public service is be- 
fore them they are now prepared to grasp 
it. Look for yourself at the present posi- 
tion of the gas industry in New England. 
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We are all familiar with the astounding 
developments in electrical science, and the 
end is not yet, but the economic changes in 
this country during the last twenty years 
have opened before the men in the gas in- 
dustry an opportunity which is even more 
impressive. 

The production and distribution of gas 
for illuminating purposes passed over the 
industrial horizon a generation ago and 
for more than twenty years the gas com- 
panies have been manufacturers and 
merchants, not primarily of light but of 
heat. While gas can be used to produce 
both light and power it cannot compete 
with electricity in either field, but in the 
field of heating it is supreme, and if the 
present opportunities be clearly seen and 
boldly grasped it will long be the master 
there. The last twenty years have pro- 
duced great changes in the problem of the 
domestic heating through the country, but 
in New England they are particularly 
marked, so that I confine myself for the 
present to that section. 

On the side of the householder, when 
anthracite coal was as chea> as dirt, it 
naturally became the domestic fuel with 
which the gas men were hard put to it to 
compete. But now that the price has 
doubled, gas has a fairer field. There have 
been great changes also in the economics 
of the gas industry. In the old days gas 
was made by heating bituminous coal in 
retorts, but this was largely superseded by 
the water gas method, because the water 
gas sets were cheaper to install and cheaper 
to operate; the raw materials principally 
used being oil, hard coal, or coke, all of 
which were cheap. 

But times have changed. The rising 
price of hard coal and also of fuel oil, be- 
cause of the demand for gasoline, has 
opened an economic vista down which far- 
sighted men already see the time when the 
manufacture of water gas will be very 
much curtailed, and the distilling of gas 
and other products from bituminous coal 
will take its place. Great advances have 
been made in the methods of coal gas pro- 
duction so that the by-products—coke, tar, 
and ammonia—are improved in quality 
and increased in quantity, and, therefore, 








THE GAS MAN’S OPPORTUNITY 


this prospective change in the process of 
gas manufacture does not alarm the com- 
panies. If the conditions of the heat 
market had remained unchanged except 
by normal growth, the gas manufacturer 
would have before him a satisfactory but 
not an inspiring future. 

But the conditions of the heat market in 
New England have been revolutionized 
in the last twenty years, as I have tried to 
indicate; anthracite coal, besides being 
expensive, is becoming unobtainable. We 
must have some fuel to take the place of 
it or disaster stares us in the face. Fuel 
oil is a makeshift device, and bituminous 
coal, burned in its raw state, would soon 
make our cities uninhabitable. 

Here is the gas man’s opportunity. 
He must soon in any event go back to the 
production of coal gas as his main resource 
and, as if by miracle, coal gas with its great 
by-products, coke and tar, is the very 
thing which the householder in New Eng- 
land needs to save him. The gas man 
must become, whether he will or no, a 
merchant not only of heat but of fuel. If 
he returns to the manufacture of coal gas, 
he will have fuel of three kinds to sell—gas, 
coke, and oil. Gas is his main product, but 
by skillful adjustment of his processes 
of manufacture he can now produce a 
coke which is said by some to be equal or 
even superior to hard coal for domestic 
uses and from his by-product tar he can 
extract a fuel oil which is very serviceable 
in the domestic economy, to say nothing of 
the light oils and the ammonia which are, 
so to speak, thrown in. 

Recent research into methods for the 
complete gasification of coal indicates that, 
however great the demand for gas may 
become, the gas man need not fear an over- 
production of coke. He can avoid this by 
skillful regulation of his manufacturing 
process. The production and marketing 
of these by-products are integral parts 
of his business which he should develop 
with all the energy and intelligence that 
he can muster. His customers have a 
right to demand that he supply them with 
fuel in various forms and that he capture 
and use for their benefit the profits to be 
made out of the sale of the by-products 
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which he does not want. To permit the 
development of the by-products to pass 
into other hands is as bad economy in the 
gas business as it would be in the packing 
business, for example. 

The New England gas companies have 
not been active in developing the coke 
market, but if skillfully produced, handled, 
sized, and marketed, coke can be sold at 
nearly the same price as anthracite. If 
the full possibilities of this market were de- 
veloped and the proceeds of coke sales de- 
ducted from the cost of gas, a reduction of 
to cts. or more per 1,000 cubic feet could 
be achieved. The average price of gas in 
New England is now well over $1 per 
1,000 cubic feet and at this price it is too 
expensive for house heating. But it is 
plainly possible by skillful manufacture 
and marketing of the by-products, by 
energetic sales effort, and by wise adjust- 
ment of price schedules to reduce the price 
of gas to large users to 75 cts. per thou- 
sand and probably to 60 cts. At such 
prices a demand for gas for house heating 
will immediately spring up and, though 
this market will grow slowly from the 
nature of the case, it will ultimately be- 
come a dominant factor in the industry. 

The gas company will then be a large 
distributor of heat in three forms—gas, 
coke, and oil—and by varying the price 
ratio between them, a sound equilibrium 
can always be maintained. 

Nothing could be more perfect than the 
opportunity here presented. The com- 
panies already call on all their customers 
once a month to read their meters. The 
same man, if wisely selected and instructed, 
can handle all customer relations. The 
meter man, the appliance salesman, the 
coke salesman, and the repair man can be 
rolled into one so that he can be a well- 
paid, skillful servant of his -particular 
group of customers, knowing all their 
needs and being able to select for them 
those methods of cooking and heating 
which best suit them. 

Up to this time most of the gas com- 
panies have practiced only the most primi- 
tive methods of merchandising, and they 
have been notably weak in their coke 
selling departments. While coke may be 
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as good a fuel as anthracite, its behavior 
is very different, and customers need 
patient and skillful salesmen to show them 
how to use it. The full development of 
the coke market in the large cities of New 
England will require some years of patient 
labor. 

The sales departments of the companies 
will require some reorganization. The 
present practice of dividing the meter 
reading, repairing, appliance selling, and 
fuel selling among four different employees 
is wasteful and ineffective. It costs the 
gas company too much, and the customer 
is ill served. But these are matters of 
detail which can safely be left to the com- 
pany managers. 

I see no reason, however, to doubt that 
the gas companies can handle the domestic 
fuel market at least as well as the coal 
dealers. They are better placed in relation 
to their customers, and their knowledge of 
merchandising is certainly not inferior. 
From this extension of their service the 
gas company has nothing to fear. 

But there is a far stronger reason why 
they should advance into this field. In 
fact, they must do it or fail in their duty to 
the public. Under our system of govern- 
ment there are two methods of fixing 
the price of the necessities and conveni- 
ences of life—competition and regulation. 
Experience has taught us that, where 
possible, competition is the best regulating 
agent, and much of our statute law and of 
our administrative system is aimed to pre- 
vent monopoly, so that competition may 
have free play. But there are some in- 
dustries like the public utilities where com- 
petition has failed, and for these a system 
of monopoly under government regulation 
has been devised, which has proved 
measurably successful. 

The line between a public utility and a 
private industry is drawn in practice thus: 
Where free competition has failed, after a 
fair trial, to produce satisfactory results, 
or where competition is not found to be in 
the public interest, the industry is declared 
to be a public and not a private service; 
competition is restricted and the economic 
law is supplemented though not sup- 
planted by government regulation. 
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There are world-wide symptoms that 
competition in the business of mining and 
supplying coal for industrial and domestic 
uses is producing many evils and that some 
measure of public regulation may be neces- 
sary. The bituminous coal industry is 
shot to pieces by cut-throat competition 
and industrial strife, and the supply of 
anthracite is now so limited that the con- 
sumer is being ground between the mill- 
stones of monopoly and labor unionism. 
If competition cannot be reéstablished in 
the anthracite field, and orderly opera- 
tion in the bituminous, government regu- 
lation is inevitable. But before we resort 
to this, an effort should be made to stabil- 
ize these industries on a competitive basis 
through the great public utility companies 
producing electric power and gas. 

At present the electric companies have 
absorbed a large fraction of the industrial 
power load, thus greatly simplifying the 
fuel problem in the industrial field. The 
time is in sight when they will completely 
dominate it and thus remove it as a factor 
in our fue! problem altogether. Then there 
will remain only the problem of domestic 
fuel supply, and if, through the instru- 
mentality of the gas companies, this can 
be brought under control, our worries over 
the coal supply can be safely laid aside. 

As merchants of gas fuel only, the gas 
companies now exercise only a feeble in- 
fluence, but with the changes in methods 
of production which are in sight it is rea- 
sonable to assume that they can shortly 
supply from one fourth to one third of the 
whole market for domestic heating. Some 
customers will be supplied with coke; 
others with gas and oil, and some with all 
three combined; the ‘relative demand for 
these heat-producing agents being regu- 
lated by price adjustments under com- 
mission regulation. 

In order to dominate a market, it is not 
necessary tocontrol the whole or even a half 
of it. One third is certainly adequate, as 
has been demonstrated in the steel indus- 
try, which has been rescued from a chaotic 
condition by the tranquilizing influence of 
Judge Gary and the United States Steel 
Corporation. The coal mining and coal 
distributing companies will continue to 
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operate and compete much as they do now, 
but in a market stabilized by the electric 
companies and the gas companies so that 
famine, panic, and profiteering will be 
abolished. The transition of New Eng- 
land from anthracite to bituminous coal as 
its source of domestic heat can thus be 
transformed from a sudden and painful 
revolution to a gradual and painless evolu- 
tion. 

Whether the transition of the gas com- 
panies from water gas to coal gas produc- 
tion should be made by way of the by- 
product coke oven or by the retort process, 
and how rapidly it should take place are 
important engineering and commercial 
questions which can safely be left to the 
technical staffs of the utility companies. 
There is no lack of ability in these depart- 
ments. 

But there is one point that will need 
further study and perhaps some legislative 
action. Coal has been almost exclusively 
sold by the ton. It is the method to which 
we are accustomed and it would annoy us 
to be forced to change it. But the capac- 
ity of coke to absorb moisture is so great 
as to make it practically impossible for 
any one tosell it by weight with commercial 
honesty. Water will not burn, and the 
customers of a gas company do not want 
to buy it at the rate of $15 per ton. For 
the ordinary coal dealer this may not be a 
point of absorbing interest, but the public 
utility which stands in almost a fiduciary 
capacity to its permanent customers can- 
not be so easy going. 

It seems almost inevitable, therefore, 
that as we shift over from hard coal to coke 


we should learn to buy by measure and 
not by weight. If coke is sold by the ton, 
some one will be cheated, either the cus- 
tomer or the company. The relationship 
is such that neither can afford it. 

If the gas companies can establish them- 
selves in the fuel and heating market as the 
electric companies have in the power 
market, the time is in sight when the pres- 
ent demoralized condition in the coal 
industry will end. Improvement will come 
about in three ways: 

First, the anthracite market will face 
such severe competition from bituminous 
coal in various manufactured forms that 
panic and profiteering will disappear 
and prolonged strikes will be a luxury 
which neither miner nor operator can 
afford. — 

Second, a host of small buyers will be 
eliminated from the bituminous coal mar- 
ket, where the dominant buyers will be 
great public utility companies like the 
railroads, the power companies, and the 
gas companies, making annual contracts 
for large tonnage. This will enable the 
mine operators to standardize and equalize 
their mining operations, and to codperate 
with the buyers in developing storage 
facilities. If they make the most of their 
opportunities, prices will come down. 

Third, if the mine operators are unable 
or unwilling to operate upon a thoroughly 
efficient basis, the buyers will be powerful 
enough, acting separately or jointly, to buy 
and operate their own coal mines. 

Thus order can be brought out of chaos, 
and fuel prices effectively controlled with- 
out the intervention of the government. 





A Review of Lord Grey’s Book 
In Which He Analyzes Great Historical Events 
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O ONE can write a book without 

N giving himself away. Viscount 

Grey of Fallodon is no exception 

to the rule. His book “Twenty-five 

Years, 1892-1916” is a perfect portrait of 
the man. 

A year or two ago, after a speech by 
Lord Grey on an important occasion in the 
House of Lords, as the crowd moved away 
commenting upon its excellence, a vigorous 
Conservative Lord remarked with some 
impatience: 

“Tf any one but Grey had said that, it 
wouldn’t have made any difference.” 

He was quite right. A point of view 
that had been expressed by many other 
persons—so that it was no longer novel— 
gained prestige immediately when voiced 
by Lord Grey. Why? Because of his 
character. This character as exposed in 
his book is made up of common sense 
applied to high purposes. People in Great 
Britain never use such adjectives as novel, 
brilliant, sensational, or stirring, about 
Lord Grey. Nor are they apropos of his 
book. But for nearly a quarter of a 
century the British public never felt that 
the case on any foreign question could be 
closed until they had heard from Grey. 

It is equally true that his book is an 
essential part of the reading of every one 
who is interested in the origins of the war, 
its diplomacy, or the problems it left. 
Lord Grey’s book has a particular value 
for the study of present conditions, for it is 
not merely a recital of past events, but it 
is an analysis of them as well. This gives 
the reader a light and a satisfaction which 
most of the war narratives have failed to 
yield. 

In a sense it is a sad book. The main 
object of Lord Grey’s life was to build up 
a confidence among the nations of Europe 
that would insure a peaceful and fair 
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settlement of their problems. He, along 
with others, succeeded in averting war 
several times. But in the end they failed. 

Having tried with wisdom, sincerity, 
and some success to prevent wars, but 
having at last reached one that overcame 
his best endeavors, he is more eager than 
ever to prevent further wars, but not quite 
so sanguine of new and easy methods 
for the attainment of that high end as some 
younger thinkers who, casting a brick or 
two at “the old diplomacy,” grasp some 
new program for the regeneration of man- 
kind with perfect confidence that it will 
achieve peace everlasting and content- 
ment on both sides of every international 
boundary. 

The last words of Lord Grey’s conclusion 
are: 


Only a general consensus of opinion not to be 
lawless, and to prevent any nation from being 
lawless, will ensure world peace. No great 
country will contribute anything to that peace by 
saying that there is no principle whatever for 
which it will stand up, if need be, by the use of 
force. 

There will be no secure peace till the great 
nations of the world have a consensus of opinion 
among them sufficient to inspire confidence that 
they will stand by each other to avoid, to suppress, 
or to localize and insulate war. Little concrete 
advance has yet been made. People in Britain, 
and even more in the Dominions, are as yet some- 
what shy of defining exactly what obligation, or 
pledge, they have undertaken by signing the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. The United 
States have hitherto declined to give any pledge 
or undertake any obligation. Governments can- 
not go ahead of public opinion, and public opinion 
is not as yet decisive, but here and elsewhere it is 
not indifferent. This is good, for indifference is 
the only state that is incompatible with hope. 

The public mind is much exercised by a desire 
to restrict armaments. It seems to be under- 
standing that competition in armaments does not 
lead to security. The next stage is for it to realize 
that only a sense of security will preventygrowth of 
armaments. When this stage is reached, the 
public will be unmistakably face to face with the 
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problem of how to produce this essential feeling 
of security. 

To solve this problem will require the concen- 
trated effort of all the great nations in concert, 
and if this is to be forthcoming, it will be necessary 
for them to understand that the solution of this 
problem is the supreme need of civilized mankind. 


There is nothing startling in this, but 
three facts indispensable to any im- 
portant advance in the problem of in- 
ternational relations: 

First, that there are some principles 
more important than peace—principles 
worth fighting for if need be. 

Second, that a sense of security must 
precede limitation of armament. Dis- 
armament can’t produce security, security 
must precede disarmament. 

Third, that the codperation of all great 
nations is necessary for any large accom- 
plishment in this field. 

There is another interesting paragraph 
which should be read to those who base 
their hopes on a new open diplomacy. 


There is another line of discussion which also 
leads nowhere, which is, indeed, a blind alley for 
thought. The talk about “old diplomacy” and 
“new diplomacy” is little better than useless 
chatter. In so far as it leads people to look for 
safety in new methods, it is a positive hindrance 
and mischief. It was not the old diplomacy that 
was to blame for the war. What is diplomacy? 
Either there is no such thing or it is something 
that exists in all dealings of men with each other. 
Business men use it in transactions with one 
another; the negotiations of federations of em- 
ployers with trade unions, and of one trade 
union with another, are full of it; men on every 
committee use it. It is called “diplomacy” when 
governments, which are the executive committees 
of nations, are dealing with each other, because 
it then has certain forms. Representatives of 
governments call each other Excellency, and so 
forth, but the game they play is fundamentally the 
same as if they were called Tom, Dick, or Harry. 
The honest man could and did play it as honestly 
in diplomacy as the honest man in business or on 
the executive committee of a trade union. The 
dishonest man will be no more honest in a new 
diplomacy than in the old. In so far as changes of 
method, as openness and frankness, are the out- 
come and expression of a change of purpose and 
spirit among nations, they are good and welcome; 
but, if they are this, they will come naturally, 
without forced talk about them. If they are not 
this, they will be an illusion and deception. New 
methods may even be dangerous, and influence 
the public and excite public passion more quickly 
and irretrievably than the old methods. 
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Are those who look for safety in the new diplo- 
macy quite sure that a new diplomacy would not 
have precipitated war before 1914? Pause to 
consider this question. It was the quiet methods 
of the diplomatists, notably those of Jules Cam- 
bon, that staved off war in the Agadir Crisis of 
1911. We must look for a new spirit and purpose 
among nations, not to a change of method, to 
secure better things. 


Lord Grey’s book is an extraordinarily 
humble book. It makes no claim that 
“diplomacy won the war.” It has the 
flavor of a man analyzing the past in a 
dispassionate and almost disinterested 
way to see wherein something better might 
be done for the future. Take the follow- 
ing paragraphs, for instance: 


The first step to the understanding of Allied 
diplomacy is to realize that consistent policy was 
impossible. Circumstances were always changing. 
A diplomacy that was suitable when the Allied 
armies were having success was hopelessly un- 
suitable when Germany seemed to be winning. 
Diplomacy had to adapt itself to what happened at © 
the battle front, and in the adaptations the Allied 
foreign ministers sometimes got out of diplomatic 
step with each other. Sometimes there was a 
tendency in one quarter to make diplomacy more 
active, when the Allies were having military 
reverses; as if a more copious use of. words in the 
form of threats or promises could compensate for 
the effect of defeats on the battle-field. . 

Imagine three foreign ministers in different. 
parts of Europe, each representing a country with 
some sense of values peculiar to itself, with some 
special interest of its own. In a crisis each 
minister had his own suggestion to make for im- 
mediate action at some neutral capital. It was no 
uncommon situation for three different suggestions 
to be made. Of these his own suggestion would 
seem the best to the minister who made it; to act on 
one or either of the others might seem a fatal error. 
Meanwhile, joint diplomatic action would be ur- 
gent, and none could be taken till all three Allied 
ambassadors or ministers at any foreign capital 
had received identic instructions. It may be im- 
agined how busy the telegraph was and often how 
futile. It is not easy to see how this could have 
been avoided. 


There is a chapter in the book on Colonel 
House’s peace mission which throws new 
light upon the details of that little known 
enterprise and a series of most exceedingly 
interesting letters between Sir Edward Grey 
(as he was then) and Colonel Roosevelt. 

Reading this book is like talking with a 
great man. It gives a satisfaction and 
finality that grows out of character. 





Common Stocks of Public Utility 
Holding Companies 


cA Discussion of Influences Behind Present Market Prices 


CHASE DONALDSON 


could sell for $300a public utility hold- 

ing company stock that cost you $50 a 
share three years ago, would you hold for 
further appreciation in price? An in- 
vestor who actually made such a pleasur- 
able discovery sold at once. The man who 
bought from him in the market, on the 
other hand, probably had been told by 
various advisers that the dividend was 
secure, that the company was soon to 
acquire other profitable properties to add 
to those already owned, that the earnings 
of the company were mounting at a most 
satisfactory rate, and that the future of the 
public utility industry, particularly of the 
electrical companies, is most promising. 

In spite of the truth of such statements, 
this buyer may yet experience some 
uneasiness. He will be disconcerted when 
his friends in the utility industry tell him 
that market prices for many utility stocks 
are “beyond all reason.” And he will 
be disconcerted still further if, during the 
next year or so, the stock should decline 
in price. 

But patience has its own reward. Ina 
very few years the stock will undoubtedly 
be selling higher than it is now, will be 
paying regular dividends, and will be as 
stable in market price, and possibly as 
highly regarded, as the common stock of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. The reservation behind this 
optimistic prophecy is that the stock in 
question is one of the larger holding 
companies, subsidiaries of which, well- 
managed and adequately maintained, 
operate in several different territories and 
derive about 70 per cent. of their gross 
revenues from the sale of electricity. 

Many circumstances have been favor- 
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able to the electric light and power compa- 
nies during the last four years. Of major 
importance has been the reduction in the 
cost of operation, not only because of lower 
material prices, but more particularly 
because of increasing efficiency in equip- 
ment, in management, and in organization. 
Next in order might be ranked the econo- 
mies brought about by the interconnection 
of plants and lines and by the concen- 
tration of companies into centrally super- 
vised groups. Then, too, the common 
sense rate policies of state regulatory 
authorities have permitted the accumu- 
lation of fair reserves and the continuous 
payment of dividends. 

Furthermore, several widely heralded 
instances of protection by the courts 
against confiscation of property through 
unfair rates have brought confidence in 
these utilities to the mind of the public 
at large. In addition, relationships with 
the public have improved, as reflected by 
the changed attitudes of the press, po- 
litical leaders, and investors. Finally, 
credit has been bettered by the higher 
earnings and by the assurance of protec- 
tion from unfair treatment. 

Two circumstances will determine the 
future growth of the companies: the 
normal increase in demand for electric 
power, which is dependent upon the 
growth of population, and the new uses 
that are being developed for electricity 
in industry, in homes, and on the farms. 
The rate at which this growth in new uses 
will continue cannot be gauged, but it may 
suffice to point out that the manufacturers 
of electrical apparatus, farm machinery, 
and industrial machines are all striving to 
apply electricity in better fashion to their 
own particular problems. 





FUTURE OUTPUT AND EARNINGS ASSURED 


In the past the output of electricity has 
doubled every five years. Some decline 
in this rapid increase can now be noted, 
but one may rest assured that the rate of 
growth of this industry will suffer no 
great decline from the rate that has pre- 
vailed in the past. A satisfactory growth 
in output and earnings, then, appears to 
be assured. 

To care for this growth the elimination 
of small individual plants and the substi- 
tution of larger stations will be required 
to an increasing degree. Furthermore, 
the interconnection of lines and systems 
may be expected to continue for at least 
five and possibly ten years before any 
decrease in activity will be noticed. 

It is not to be expected that the re- 
lations with the public that are now en- 
joyed will fail to improve further. A 
great stimulus to better relations will be a 
more uniform series of rates resulting from 
interconnection. The executives of the 
industry are striving not only for uniform 
rates, but also for a more understandable 
rate system. An additional source of 
good will, not to be regarded lightly, is the 
extent to which public utilities securities 
will be distributed throughout the rank 
and file of the American people during 
the next fifty years. 

Such generalities on the electric light 
and power industry provide a background 
of understanding of the fundamental 
strength of the industry; but to under- 
stand the functions, kinds, and investment 
possibilities of public utility holding 
companies, more specific knowledge is 
required. 

There are said to be 135 public utility 
holding companies at present, represent- 
ing approximately 4o per cent. of the total 
capitalization of the public utility industry 
and nearly so per cent. of the gross 
revenue. Probably no two of them can 
be compared as to administration or 
management. For instance, there is the 
investment company which owns the 
stocks of the local companies but per- 
forms no managerial functions; there is 
the supervision company which owns only 
a small amount of stock of the local 
company and performs financing, engi- 
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neering, legal and other services at the re- 
quest of the local companies; and there 
is the company which controls and to all 
purposes manages the local operating 
companies. 

Among the purely investment compa- 
nies may be cited the American Super- 
power Corporation, Electric Investors 
Incorporated, and the North American 
Utility Securities Company, each of which 
owns a limited amount of stock of a 
number of public utility companies. 

The supervision-holding company is 
best exemplified by the Electric Bond & 
Share Company. Although this company 
owns stock in many companies, the re- 
lationship between it and the various 
companies associated with it is one of 
contract—terminable by the local com- 
pany upon sixty days’ notice. The local 
company thus is in a position to secure the 
highest type of financial, engineering, and 
other assistance to supplement its local 
staff. 

As examples of those companies owning 
stock control and performing management 
services to a greater or less degree may be 
mentioned the Middle West Utilities 
Company, the United Light & Power 
Company, the American Gas & Electric 
Company, and the General Gas & Elec- 
tric Company. 

Companies of the holding and operating 
type have attracted attention in the last 
two years by the phenomenal rises in the 
market prices of their common stocks. It 
is difficult sometimes to understand how 
the common stocks of these companies can 
earn so much money and can rise so in 
market value. Even more confusion is 
caused when well-known public utility 
executives warn against speculation in 
utility stocks because “utilities cannot 
expect to earn more than 8 per cent. re- 
turn on values of the properties——.” 

But the holding companies are not 
limited to this 8 per cent. return. The 
state commissions regulate the operating 
companies at the very source of operation 
and determine the value of the services 
rendered by the holding company as well 
as the value of the operating property and 
the rate of return to be allowed. Out of 
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this allowed return must come dividends 
on the common stocks of the operating 
companies owned by the holding company. 

The rapidity with which the earning 
power of a holding company common 
stock multiplies depends upon the pro- 
portion between the total bonds and 
stocks of the entire system and the 
common stock of the holding company. 
In other words, millions of dollars in 
property value may be under the control 
of a very small number of shares of holding 
company common stock. If, for example, 
we have $100,000,000 of property value 
which is permitted to earn 8 per cent., and 
if we have a total of $90,000,000 in bonds 
and preferred stock and $10,000,000 in 
holding company common stock outstand- 
ing against all these properties, the earning 
power of the common stock can be calcu- 
lated as follows— 


Property value 

8 per cent. return ‘ 

Interest and Dividends on 
$90,000,000 Bonds and Preferred 
Stock at an average of 64 per cent. 


$100,000,000 
8,000,000 


5,850,000 


Balance to $10,000,000 in Common 
Stock 


er ae ee $2,150,000 
Earnings on Common Stock 


. 21.5 per cent. 


The foregoing illustration is by no 
means exaggerated. Several holding com- 
panies can be found where more than 
$100,000,000 in property is controlled by 
a relatively small amount of common 
stock. Therefore, the less the holding com- 
pany has to pay by way of interest and 
dividends on bonds and preferred stock 
the more will the common stock earn. 

As long as we have assurance, therefore, 
that the credit of public utility companies 
will improve and that the growth in earn- 
ings will continue, it becomes evident that 
the common stocks of public utility hold- 
ing companies will continue to increase 
their earnings rapidly although the sub- 
sidiary companies can earn but 8 per cent. 
on their property value. 

Of course, if there were any immediate 
likelihood of increasing costs of operation, 
of markedly lower rates, or of declining de- 
mands for service, the earnings of holding 
company common stocks might decrease 
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just as rapidly as they have been increasing 
in the past. 

Although holding companies may seem 
much alike, the differences between their 
methods of accounting and between the 
properties themselves may lead the in- 
vestor into errors of judgment. Consider 
solely the question of earnings shown in 
published statements: one company ap- 
parently may earn as many dollars per 
share as another, but unless both earnings 
statements are on a “‘consolidated” basis, 
where all earnings of subsidiaries are 
shown, the figures may be deceptive. 

Furthermore, one of the largest and 
oldest holding companies in the country 
charges off for depreciation alone about 
9 per cent. to 1o per cent. of total gross 
revenues per annum; in contrast to this, 
other companies set up a scant 5 per cent. 
of gross revenues for this item. Investors 


who are considering holding company 
common stocks as permanent investments 
should seek experienced advice. 

The public utility industry, chiefly as 
represented by the electric light and 
power companies, is fundamentally in a 


sound position and the outlook for at least 
the next ten years is bright, indeed. But 
the present market prices of many holding 
company stocks have more than dis- 
counted the earnings that will accrue to 
these stocks for the next year or more. In 
other words, these common stocks should 
appreciate in market value only in direct 
proportion to their increase in earning 
power. But the rapid increases in earning 
power of the last few years, together with 
instances of “buying for control,’ have 
combined to push up the prices of some of 
the holding company stocks beyond the 
point where they normally should be sell- 
ing based on earning power alone. 

Three years ago the price per share of 
many of this class of stocks was about 
five times their earnings per share; now 
some of these same stocks are selling for 
fifteen to twenty times their earnings. A 
decline, therefore, may be expected in the 
market prices of some of these holding 
company common stocks unless their 
earning power increases at a more rapid 
rate than now seems possible. 





The World’s Workshop 


Wherein We Discuss, Amiably and Seriously, 
Our Publication Plans, Our @ontributors, and Letters from Readers 


A few months ago the editors told in 
these columns of the large number of 
interesting and important articles in 
The World’s Workshop. To the large 
number then available have been added 
several others which were not expected 
in so soon. 


MARTIN JOHNSON, for instance, reaches 
us rather unexpectedly with one of the 
best diaries and some of the finest animal 
photographs he has ever sent out of his 
retreat at Lake Paradise, in Kenya Colony. 
His last installment of material appeared 
in the May issue. This time he sent a 
wealth of material to the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History and the WorLp’s 
Work, and a second installment of the 
diary, with several pages of the best pho- 
tographs, will appear next month. 


RAYMOND RECOULY, the French journal- 
ist whose timely article entitled “Can 
Caillaux Return to Power?” appeared last 
April, sends us another unexpected and 
picturesque article on Abd-el-Krim. In 
August M. Recouly wrote that he was 
starting for Morocco, and a cablegram 
started the preparation of the interesting 
article which appears this month. He 
writes interestingly and informatively 
from the French point of view. M. 
Recouly also sent us the group of new 
photographs illustrating his article. 


Puttre Casot, who is an irregular 
contributor, also sent us an unexpected 
article on the use of anthracite coal and 
gas, and it is presented in this issue of 
the magazine without previous announce- 
ment. Though his article is based on 
his observations in New England, they are 
doubtless true wherever anthracite is used. 


The unexpected articles which are un- 
announced to our readers doubtless are 
interesting to all, but equally interesting 
are those articles which were announced 
as being in course of preparation. We 
have spoken several times in these columns 
and in the March of Events of the study 
of the governments of the West Indies 
which was being made for the Wortp’s 
Work by Henry KITTREDGE NorTON. 
The first of these articles appears in this 
issue, and the others will appear in the De- 
cember and January numbers. Mr. Norton 
has devoted a great part of his time re- 
cently to study and analyses of govern- 
ments and governmental conditions in 
various countries. He is an authority on 
China, Japan, and the Far East, and one 
of his recent books was “The Far East- 
ern Republic of Siberia,” a history of the 
short-lived buffer state between Japan 
and the Soviets. One of his early works 
was a history of California. Recently 
he has traveled and written extensively 
in Western Europe. 


FRENCH STROTHER, one of our Associate 
Editors, has been gathering material on 
Forest Conservation for several months, 
and he writes this month the first of a 
series on the subject. Mr. Strother has 
been a student of the subject for years, 
and this is not the first article of its kind 
for this magazine. 


Mark SULLIVAN, who contributes an 
article on our Foreign Service this month, 
is working on another article on the prob- 
lems facing the next session of Congress. 


WALTER Hinton, whose narrative on 
the use of the airplane in exploration is 
concluded in this issue, has been described 
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by one Admiral as “one of the finest 
products of the Navy.” For a man of his 
achievements as a flier he has a most be- 
coming and unusual modesty. Lieutenant 
Hinton handled the controls of the NC-—4 
on its flight across the Atlantic and has 
many more notable achievements in his 
record. 


Naturally, the narrative of the inter- 
ception of the Zimmermann note to Mexico 
has had in the Workshop this month the 
attention its importance deserves. It 
concludes the presentation in the WoRLD’s 
Work of the New Page Letters which 
were selected from the forthcoming third 
volume of ‘The Life and Letters of Walter 
H. Page,” by Burton J. HENDRICK. 


With this issue The Wortp’s Work 
enters its fifty-first volume and passes 
its twenty-fifth year. That is a fact of 
little consequence or moment because 
most of our readers judge a magazine by 
its character as revealed in its contents. 
How old or even how young a magazine 
is makes little difference to its readers, 
who seek their kind of publication without 
regard to its age. A magazine that sur- 
vives develops a character; even those who 
are not numbered among its readers come 
to know in time what niche in life it oc- 
cupies, 

If a magazine makes even a partial but 
sincere use of its opportunities for service, 
not alone to its readers as readers, but to 
the general public welfare, in time it be- 
comes a part of our national life. Gradu- 
ally it becomes an institution, and no 
matter who comes or goes within its 
Workshop it goes on; its character moulds 
men for its service if they have the ability, 
the intelligence, the character, and the 
will. As this character of a magazine 
becomes known—and it does not take 
long, in the case either of a good or a bad 
magazine, for the public to discover its 
character—men and material to fit its 
character and needs come toit. This may 


mean not merely survival, but growth as 
well. 

One of the most delightful of the essays 
written by Walter H. Page on publishing 
occupied these pages on our tenth birth- 
day; it was signed “‘The Editor.” 

“Whatever we might plan,” he wrote, 
“the magazine could be but one thing, 
and that one thing would reflect our tem- 
peraments, our points-of-view, our philoso- 
phy of life, as (if it were sincere) it must 
and ought, and, while we have these ten 
years made all possible kinds of mistakes, 
we have been saved from the capital 
error (and crime) of insincerity.” 

It is fifteen years since that was written, 
but the passing of time has not altered 
the fundamental truth of the statement; 
it was true when the magazine was a year 
old, and it is true to-day, when it is twenty- 
five. 

In his little dissertation on a tenth 
birthday the editor narrated a conversa- 
tion which took place when the first num- 
ber was printed twenty-five years ago; it 
disclosed briefly the fundamental purpose 
of this magazine. This is the way Page 
reported that conversation: 


The day on which copies of the first number 
were received in New York, Mark Twain took 
luncheon with us. He gave us his good wishes, 
wrote his name across copies of that first number, 
and made fair predictions with characteristic 
kindness and picturesque speech. 

“It’s a new sort of magazine you’re trying to 
launch—to tell about things as they are. That 
S ”? 

Yea." 

“ Well, stick to things astheyare. That’s the 

way things are and they are no other way.” 


That remains true to-day as it was true 
twenty-five years ago, and ten years ago— 
to tell about things as they are—not merely 
reporting but interpreting; not merely 
entertaining but informing; not merely 
destroying or even merely rebuilding, 
but attempting to help in conceiving and 
creating new and finer things in our de- 
mocracy and our civilization. 











